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il.—Preventive Medicine on the Farm 


There was again a full attendance of members, delegates, and 
other visitors at the Holborn Restaurant, Holborn, W.C.2, when 
the conference held by the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion in conjunction with the Sixtieth Annual General Meeting 
was continued on Friday, September 25th, 1942, with the President, 
Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, in the chair. 


The PrestpENT: We resume our discussions this morning, taking 
as our theme “ Preventive Medicine on the Farm,” and I have 
great pleasure in asking Dr. Bakker, the Official Representative of 
the Netherlands Government in this country, to open _ this 
discussion. 


Preventive Medicine on the Farm in Holland 


Dr. Ty. BAKKER: I am here to-day representing the Netherlands 
Government. My Government and particularly the Ministry of 
Agriculture appreciates greatly the opportunity to be represented 
at this conference, and it wishes me to thank the Association for 
this invitation. 

We are following with interest the important work in the fields 
of preventive medicine which you have undertaken this year, 
notwithstanding all the additional difficulties encountered by a 
nation at war, and we are anxious to observe the result of the 
systematic application on a large scale of the latest methods of 
diagnosis and treatment, as regards sterility, mastitis and con- 
tagious abortion, from which our dairy herds also suffer to a 
large extent. 

When asked to prepare a short paper to introduce the subject 
of Preventive Medicine on the Farm, I, therefore, accepted with 
pleasure, and I speak now to you as a colleague and one who is 
immensely interested in your problems and, I must confess, not a 
little jealous of the work you are doing, work which is temporarily 
denied to us here. 

Preventive medicine has been practised for many years in 
Holland. Apart from the control of bovine tuberculosis, which 
is nation-wide, we have several area schemes for the control of 
contagious abortion, the control of mastitis and the eradication of 
Johne’s disease. : 

In 1939 we were able to start a campaign to prevent the unfor- 
tunate secondary infections which follow every outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease. ‘This progress in the treatment of foot-and- 
mouth disease is of such importance for our country that, if 
applied generally, it will reduce the losses from this disease in 


Holland to a mere fraction of previous losses which, for instance, © 


were estimated for the first seven months of the last epizootic at up 
to 80,000,000 guilders, i.e., about £10,000,000. But when I consider 
the energy, time and medicines involved I sincerely hope that you 
will be able to keep this scourge out of the country. 

This control work is very different from the normal practice and 
the relations between the veterinary surgeon and the farm will 
alter in more than one respect. ‘They have a tendency to become 
more intimate as the gencral management, the nutrition and the 
health of the herd as a whole become just as much our business 
as that of the owner and his stockman. 

With these reflections on the past, the reports and the recom- 
mendations of the Survey Committee for the control and treatment 
of contagious abortion, mastitis, sterility and Johne’s disease on 
my desk and personal contact recently with members of the veter- 
inary profession here, stockbreeders, farmers, dairymen and the 
land army to assist me, I set out these observations and I sincerely 
hope that the result of our experiences will interest you. 

_If preventive medicine was only a question between the veter- 
inarian and the animals, control of these diseases would be a fairly 
simple task with our modern methods of diagnosis and treatment. 
We have discovered, however, that with this type of disease the 
most important factors in the control are the farmer and his man, 
and the veterinary surgeons who obtained the best results in 
Holland were not necessarily the most clever in diagnosis or the 
most skilful in treatment, but those who, through their enthusiasm, 


overcame the inertia of conservatism present on the farm and who 
have the knack and the patience first of all to interest and then 
to educate the farmer and his dairy man. For much additional 
work and attention is required from the staff and they have to be 
kept up to it, specially when some success has been reached. 

It is this aspect of the problem which I wish to lift out of the 
complete picture and to present to you for special consideration. 

At this point it is essential to make a distinction between 
propaganda and education. ‘The large scale demonstrations that are 
being held in various parts of the country at present are the best 
propaganda possible—better than pamphlets and articles in the 
agricultural Press, for the farmer everywhere in the world is 
notorious for being a bad reader. It is perhaps strange, really, to 
talk about propaganda in this gathering where we have come 
together to deal with veterinary problems. We have, however, to 
face realities and unless a scheme of preventive medicine becomes 
compulsory the only way of making a success of it is through 
propaganda, and where animal health is concerned who can do 
this better than the veterinary profession? (Hear, hear.) 

In our country we used to live in the same happy circumstances 
as you here and compulsion was the last thing resorted to. Up to 
1940 all our achievements have been entirely due to propaganda 
as every scheme was voluntary. In 1940, however, the control of 
bovine tuberculosis became more or less compulsory for a certain 
section of milk producers, to rope in some stragglers. 

I can give you an interesting instance here of the result of this 
type of propaganda. In Holland there are a number of regulations 
concerning the warble fly which, due to the curious circumstance 
that no provision for their enforcement has been made, has had 
very little effect except on one of the islands and an area in one of 
the eastern provinces. Here, with great perseverance, through 
lectures and personal visits, the local veterinary practitioners and 
the officials of the local farmers’ associations succeeded in bringing 
all the farmers together in a drive for the eradication of this pest: 
within three years the herds were free and could be kept free with 
little cost and supervision. The treatment used was repeated 
washings with a derris suspension. 

As far back as 1924 the committee reporting on the control of 
bovine tuberculosis in Holland stressed the importance of the 
regular contact of the veterinary practitioner and the farmers in 
propagating all particulars about the scheme and the importance 
of a tuberculosis-free herd for the farmers as well as the country. 
I do not know how far the position of the British veterinary practi- 
tioner is different from that of the Dutch, but I remember the 
remarks of one of the foremost breeders in a district of Holland: 
“ Yes,” he said, “I have heard of the scheme, but if it is of such 
importance my veterinary surgeon would have advised me to join.” 
This clearly illustrates the great responsibility which rests upon us. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Education, however, has to follow after the propaganda has 
roused the farmer's interest. 

Amongst the recommendations of the Survey Committee are a 
number of instructions which the veterinary surgeon has to give 
to the farmer, his dairy man and the milkers. A great deal of the 
success of the work depends on the intelligent and active execution 
of these. ‘They appear to us very simple, but this is deceptive and 
the ignorance of even well-educated stockmen about things we 
take for granted has always amazed me. 

In treating a suffering animal in the normal routine of our work 
we are dealing with a special case. Most of the work is done by. 
ourselves and as a farm animal is a commercial object this treat- 
ment has to be reasonably short, for otherwise it becomes unprofit- 
able and the animal is condemned; in consequence the instructions 
given to the attendants are definite orders and can be forgotten 
afterwards. 

Compare with these the instructions for the prevention and treat- 
ment for mastitis and sterility. They involve a fair amount of 
clerical work on the part of the attendants and close observation 
for specific symptoms, while special care has to be taken con- 
tinuously in preventing the spreading of infectious material. We 
cannot give orders here. This is a long-term engagement and 
unless it is thoroughly understood why it is done and how it has 
to be done, we cannot expect it to be carried out to our satisfaction. 

This was brought home to us early in our campaign in Holland 
and resulted in lectures by our veterinary surgeons for farmers, 
dairymen and milkers—in short, to all the attendants of dairy 
cattle—and special attention was paid to instruct the youth of our 
countryside. In these lectures all questions of interest are dis- 
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~ cussed: for instance, the anatomy of the cow, the function of 
the udder, the nature of infection and the ever-recurring chill—how 
a chill can make a latent mastitis blossom out into a clinical case 
although the original culprit is not the chill but still the germ— 
nutrition in relation to disease. Obviously the number of subjects 
for a talk and discussion is unlimited. 

These general talks are followed up during visits on the farms 
and it is gratifying to notice how keen the younger men and girls 
become in their work when we explain our actions and the reason 
why we ask them to do certain things, and when we show them 
and teach them how to do the things we want done. In brief, we 
endeavoured to educate the milkers, the daily attendants of the 
herds, and when we succeeded we found that our work was made 
lighter in proportion. 

Do not misunderstand me; I do not mean that we converted the 
farmer and his milkers into minor veterinarians, we only made 
them aware of what they and we were doing and as result we found 
they appreciated professional advice and help to a far greater 
extent. In consequence, we were called in in time to be of use 
to the farmer and not, as often used to be the case, to try and clear 
up a hopeless position, 

During this educational work most of us have lost a lot of our 
former professional reticence, but we have gained on the whole 
from the better understanding by the farmer of our work, and have 
made the daily work of a great many people more interesting. 
(Applause.) 

I must make it clear that all I have told you refers only to small 
but gradually expanding areas in various parts of the country and 
that partly because the inertia of conservatism amongst the veter- 
inary surgeons in our country has been nearly as great as that of 
the farmers. 

The initiative jn the field of this type of preventive medicine in 
Holland was taken in 1919 in the Province of Friesland by an asso- 
ciation of Co-operative Dairies in conjunction with the Friesian 
Herd Book. In 1927 the association of privately-owned dairies 
functioning in the same province followed with its own animal 
health service. The first-mentioned association had in the year 
1938-1939, 240,000 dairy cattle distributed over 10,900 farms on 
its books (three-quarters of the total). Of these, 8,400 farms were 
free from bovine tuberculosis. 

Contagious abortion is chiefly treated with live vaccine, vaccine 
of rather high virulence. The strains used are those of the late 
Dr. Veenbaas and the age of inoculation is 6 months, on farms 
where the disease is established. By fresh outbreaks which become 
less and less frequent the same vaccine is used throughout the 
herd for all heifers and the cows as they calve down. Quarantine 
and blood-testing and buying guaranteed stock are the methods 
used to prevent fresh introduction on the farm. The treatment 
of mastitis has undergone many changes since the early days of 
1919. Entozon and acriflavin infusions are still in use chiefly 
when the cows are dry. We have, however, retained the use of 
autovaccine in certain districts where they have had success and 
the general instructions in cases of mastitis include the stripping of 
all the quarters every two hours as well as the use of ointments 
and fomentations with hot towels. Formalin and hexamethylene 
tetramin, formerly used as a drench for mastitis, have been gradu- 
ally replaced by sulphonamide compounds with the same varying 
success. The general hygiene in milking is applied as in this 
country. 

The incidence of this trouble, never as high as it is here, is 
slowly decreasing in the above-mentioned areas in Holland. We 
have to deal with the same types of mastitis as you and many farms 
formerly infested have been entirely free now for several years. 

The direction of this organisation is in the hands of a veterinary 
surgeon with a clerical staff and it possesses its own laboratory with 
an efficient staff of veterinary bacteriologists and zootechnicians. 
The actual work on the farm is done by the local veterinary prac- 
titioners, who have full responsibility, and the farmer is free to 
choose who shall attend to his cattle. 

The other societies are more or less run on the same lines; 
some are entirely independent, others receive a Government subsidy. 
The animal health division of the Ministry of Agriculture has its 
own special field of activity and enters into these schemes chiefly 
in an advisory capacity. 

In 1940 there were 15 societies dealing with the control and 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis accepting a Government subsidy, 
one working entirely independently. Six societies are concerned 
also with the control of contagious abortion, mastitis and Johne’s 
disease. 

Another factor which has in later years influenced our scheme 
for the control of disease on the farm is the enforced practice of 
providing every calf to be reared with an identity card upon which 
change of ownership must be recorded. Similarly each pig has 
to be earmarked with an official number. As a result of these 
means of identification, together with post-mortem findings, dis- 
covered by our meat inspection service, valuable information in 


tracing diseases in the field is available. (Hear, hear.) This has 
been helpful with many diseases but particularly with tuberculosis, 
Johne’s disease and parasitic infestations, e.g., echinococcus. 

To give an indication of the position and the work done by the 
veterinary surgeons in Holland in the year 1940, I can give you 
the following information : — 

Number of active veterinary surgeons 745, of whom there are in 
whole time Government service 242; practising 503, of whom 
there are in part-time Government service 287; retired veterinary 
surgeons 96, 

Meat inspection—There are 82 public slaughterhouses in 
Holland. The managing director of each of these is a veterinary 
surgeon, and attached to these abattoirs, as meat inspectors and 
bacteriologists, there are, in addition, 113 veterinary surgeons in 
full- and part-time occupation. The meat inspection service in 
country districts employs 272 veterinary surgeons, mostly part-time. 
A total of 467 out of 745 are thus attached to our meat inspection 
services. 

Milk Control.—There are four stations under the control of 
veterinary surgeons, each with a veterinary bacteriologist attached. 

Education.—In addition to the staffs of the veterinary colleges 
and research laboratories—42 altogether—30 veterinary surgeons 
are lecturing in animal husbandry at universities and schools of 
agriculture of various grades. In addition to these, 93 give instruc- 
tion in official organised courses in animal husbandry and allied 
subjects in villages, while many others regularly attend farmers’ 
meetings and at irregular intervals give demonstrations and’ lec- 
tures often conducted on the discussion basis. 

i oenye I will conclude with a thumb-nail picture of Holland 
in 

Number of inhabitants 8,685,000; number of cattle 2,763,453, of 
which dairy cows in milk or dry 1,503,006, horses and foals 311,576, 
sheep 654,251, pigs 15,377,783, poultry (total) 28,398,925. 

Mr. H. W. Steev_e-Bopcer (Tamworth): I think, in the first 
place, I ought to remark upon a fact which must have struck all 
of you and that is the mastery of the English idiom which our 
veterinary representatives from other countries have shown that 
they possess. (Hear, hear.) If we were to go to their country, 
I wonder if we could enter into discussions in their tongue as 
eloquently as they can in ours. (Applause.) 

I intended not to read a paper, but it was suggested to me that 
if I wrote one, I might be less tempted to put the cat among the 
pigeons (Laughter); so I propose to read my paper. Before | do 
so, however, I may say that in the figures given by Dr. Bakker as 
to the veterinary personnel engaged in his country, one was struck 
by the fact that out of a total of 745 veterinary surgeons 96 are 
retired: I must assume that most of those 96 must be retired 
State veterinary surgeons and not general practitioners. (Laughter.) 


Preventive Medicine on the Farm 


Preventive medicine on the farm covers a very wide field, the 
dimensions of which were undreamed of two decades ago. ‘The 
breadth of its conception to-day has necessitated a reorientation 
of ideas by the veterinary profession and by all other bodies inter- 
ested in agriculture. In the past it has been the almost universal 
habit of stockowners to seek veterinary assistance only when an 
animal was sick and very often only then when his own and his 
neighbours’ efforts—assisted by nostrums supplied by his veter- 
inary surgeon or from a less reputable source—had proved 
unsuccessful. The veterinary surgeon with his habitual professional 
reticence had, for the most part, to be content to make the best of 
this unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

Little or no encouragement has been accorded the practice of 
preventive medicine by the State or any other body, and there has 
been practically no provision made for co-operation between those 
individuals whose co-operation is essential to its successful practice. 
In spite of many difficulties, however, veterinary science has made 
great strides. If we consider the possibilities of preventive medi- 
cine to-day, we shall see that many of the diseases which a few 
years ago were amenable only to palliative treatment can now be 
either materially controlled, eradicated or prevented. 

With regard to the diseases which affect the horse; our know- 
ledge of the life history of the internal parasites which affect this 
animal and the introduction of new therapeutic substances have 
made strengylosis and its attendant ills a much easier and more 
satisfactory proposition than it used to be. At the outbreak of 
war Mitchell’s research was indicating that dietetics have a bearing 
on the aetiology of the diseases of bones. One has to admit that 
grass sickness has, up to date, baffled the investigators and is, in 
fact, on the increase, but it is true to say that the field of investiga- 
tion has been narrowed: down, thanks to the work of the staff at 
Moredun. (Hear, hear.) 

In the bovine, the fieid of disease control or prevention is very 
hopeful, though much remains to be done. Intensive research work 
upon mastitis is being carried out in many countries and in none 
more energetically than in this country of ours. Excellent work 
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is being done in veterinary and other laboratories and I claim that 
in Minett, Stableforth, Edwards and Hignett we have, in our profes- 
sion, some of the best workers on this subject. (Applause.) It 
is true that we have still a long way to go, but a large measure of 
control is now possible, particularly in connection with Str. 
agalactiae, and it is certain that the experience gained to-day under 
the recently launched control scheme, both in the laboratory and 
in the field, will be of inestimable value in the post-war era, when 
greater facilities are available. 

Undoubtedly the most important factor to preventive medicine 
in the control of mastitis is the adoption by the farmer of a high 
standard of hygiene and proper animal management. The care 
and management of the cow when drying off should also be con- 
sidered among the more important points. When one sees the 
conditions under which some milk is produced, one cannot but be 
surprised that incidence of clinical mastitis is not even higher. 
An adequate supply of water, a hypo-chlorite antiseptic, a strip- 
cup and a sufficiency of labour are the indispensable adjuncts to 
the control of mastitis, and I venture to suggest that a desirable, 
if not essential, factor will be the purchase of all milk on a quality 
basis. At the present time restricted laboratory facilities limit the 
effectiveness of measures to control this disease and further 
depletion of available labour on the farm will jeopardise any scheme 
of control. 

I believe that it can be said without question that our knowledge 
in respect of control of brucellosis is at a more advanced stage 
to-day than it has ever been. This is due in large measure to the 
sterling work of McEwen (Hear, hear), who, after years of patient 
research, has successfully organised what is probably the largest 
field trial yet attempted. McEwen’s “ rough strain ” has rendered 
possible control of this disease along lines hitherto impossible. 
Nor must we forget our American colleagues and the work which 
they have done. Time will show whether calfhood vaccination 
is the last word—it certainly has much to commend it. Per- 
sonally, I think a judicious combination of American Strain 19 
and Wye No. 2 will, in the end, be the answer, coupled with 
improved facilities for blood testing. Certain it is that vaccination 
against abortion will have a more intensive trial under the Survey 
Scheme than ever before in this country. 

The effective control of contagious abortion will do much to 
lessen the incidence of bovine infertility. The Survey Committee 
of the Association, in its report, expressed the view that more than 
half the cases of infertility in the country were due either directly 
or indirectly to Br. abortus. At that time I believed the statement 
was true, but during the last two winters there has been a large 
increase in physiological infertility, to which reference is made 
later. ‘There is no doubt that the keeping by the farmer of accurate 
breeding records, coupled with the early recognition by the veter- 
inary surgeon of a state of pregnancy or non-pregnancy, would 
assist in the control of infertility. 

Thanks to the work of Stableforth, Gould and Hignett, abortions 
due to Trichomonas foetus and C. pyogenes are becoming more 
widely recognised and this may account for the impression that 
they are on the increase. In the control of trichomoniasis one 
must recognise that artificial insemination is likely to be a potent, 
if not a deciding, factor. 

The war has held up the intensive research and wide scale experi- 
ments in connection with artificial insemination, but more recently 
schemes have been set afoot to develop its potentialities. From 
the purely veterinary point of view its most important advantage 
will be seen in the control of venereal diseases and its use in herds 
served by a communal bull. The Survey Committee of our 
Association has considered artificial insemination in all its aspects, 
and a drafting committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. F. Day, 
has been appointed to draw up a comprehensive report. 

Control of parasitic diseases of bovines is possible by the appli- 
cation of the principles of preventive medicine. ‘To-day the 
importance of effective control over this group of diseases cannot 

over-estimated. Last year alone, thousands of the nation’s 
potential milkers died as a result of parasitic gastro-enteritis; a 
still larger number showed signs of unthriftiness and retarded 
growth; and parasitic gastro-enteritis probably contributed in no 
small measure to much of the anoestrus in heifers during last 
winter. The Survey Committee hopes in the near future to be 
in the position to place before members of the Association certain 
tecommendations for the control of parasitic diseases. It is true 
to say that we have available to-day therapeutic substances which, 
used regularly and with discretion, can do much to lessen the 
losses caused by these diseases. Again, improved methods of 
animal husbandry must be adopted by the farmer. 

In the control of blackleg we have an example of the application 
of preventive medicine at its best. This disease, formerly a night- 


mare to the stock owner in many parts of the country, has now 
almost ceased to be of economic importance. 
almost a hundred per cent. 


Immunisation is 


It is unfortunate that the shortage of Derris or Derris substitute 
has necessitated the suspension of the Warble Fly Order, as un- 
doubtedly the conscientious application of this measure was 
resulting in a marked lessening of the damage caused by this fly. 

Whilst it does not come within the realms of preventive medicine, 
the economic control of redwater rests in the early access of the 
veterinary surgeon to clinical cases, and the application of thera- 
peutic products which are, without doubt, remarkably efficient and 
rapid in action. 

Research into calf diseases has advanced apace and the work of 
Lovell and others, combined with the application of accepted 
methods of calf husbandry, will, I hope, in the near future result 
in the losses from these diseases being reduced very considerably. 
Before long I anticipate that the Survey Committee will have 
completed its deliberations on calf diseases and calf husbandry 
and will be in a position to present a report to the Association. 

The problem of tuberculosis has long baffled the authorities. It 
would appear that the present measures adopted for its control are 
merely palliative and it may well be that little progress will be 
made in its control until farming policy is based on sounder prin- 
ciples than at present exist. Much has yet to be learned concerning 
tuberculin and I think it is clear to the far-sighted that, in the 
control of tuberculosis, vaccination must inevitably play a big 
part in this country. 

There is no doubt that Johne’s disease would cease to be the 
menace that it is if better conditions on the farm were available. 
The rearing of young stock apart from adult stock, the filling in 
or fencing off of stagnant pools and ponds and the provision of an 
adequate supply of pure water are essential for the control of this 
disease. "The necessity for this cannot be over-emphasised; with- 
out question the most important single factor in preventive medi- 
cine on the farm is an adequate and pure water supply, and the 
Government would be conferring an incalculable benefit upon the 
agricultural industry if they did nothing more than ensure its 
supply and it is encouraging to know that the State to-day is con- 
tributing up to 50 per cent. of the cost of approved schemes for 
supplying water. ‘This grant covers the cost up to the installation 
of storage tanks. 

It is believed that the increased incidence of physiological infer- 
tility since the war can be attributed to insufficiency of the appro- 
priate feeding-stuffs and the belief is widely held that the dead 
anoestrus state into which heifers, and to a less extent cows, lapse 
during the winter months can be obviated by the feeding of silage, 
kale or other green food-stuffs early in the autumn. is Associa- 
tion has made representations to the Agricultural Research Council 
that a field trial should be carried out in this connection. 

It will be recalled that the Survey Committee, in its report, 
estimated that mastitis, contagious abortion, infertility and Johne's 
disease were responsible for losses of no less than two hundred 
million gallons of milk per annum. The application of recognised 
methods of preventive medicine in connection with these diseases, 
as recommended by the Survey Committee, should considerably 
reduce this wastage. 

The successful control of these diseases depends in a large 
measure upon the wholehearted co-operation of the farmer and 
his employees. Demonstrations at present being staged by the 
War Agricultural Executive Committees are playing an important 
part in agricultural education and afford an opportunity of stressing 
the paramount importance of preventive medicine. (Applause.) 

In no branch of the livestock industry can preventive medicine 
be advocated with greater confidence or greater hope of success 
than in sheep farming. Within the past two decades light has 
been thrown upon a number of diseases arfd most of these are now 
capable of being controlled to a very large degree. It has been 
estimated that deaths due to sheep diseases amount approximately 
to one million pounds per annum; if this is true then the loss 
due to unthriftiness amongst those which are affected with, but 
survive, some of these diseases, must be even greater. By and 
large the most important diseases are those caused by internal 
parasites. The careful and regular dosing of all sheep, particularly 
lambs, for internal parasites would be well worth while; I should 
not be surprised to see legislation introduced to enforce this 
measure. Thanks to the efforts of British veterinarians, notably 
Dalling, Montgomerie, Gordon, Taylor, Bowes, Lyle Stewart, 
Rowlands and Innes, a number of these erstwhile sheep scourges 
can be reduced to infinitesimal proportions. An improved sheep 
husbandry is indispensable in either prevention or control of sheep 
diseases. 

I saw in the paper this week that the Association has introduced 
a scheme for including sheep in the Panel. This is news to me, 
but I have no doubt that in time the Chairman of the Survey Com- 
mittee will be informed of the details of the scheme. (Laughter.) 
The Survey Committee has appointed a drafting committee under 
the chairmanship of Dr. McEwen to draw up a report on sheep 
diseases and sheep husbandry. This committee is actively engaged 
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upon its task, which I hope will be complete by the end of this year. 

In the control of pig diseases, probably even more than in those 
relating to any other domestic animals, an efficient system of 
animal husbandry is the most important factor in preventive medi- 
cine. According to Lamont and Shanks, an efficient pig husbandry 
will eliminate most of the diseases of young pigs. When one 
considers the conditions under which some pigs are kept, one 
wonders that some of the young survive at all. 

Swine erysipelas, which a few years ago was a menace to all 
pig breeders and feeders, can now be prevented, and one is much 
encouraged by Doyle’s recent researches into swine fever control 
by the crystal violet method. ‘The Survey Committee is consider- 
ing all aspects of pig diseases and pig husbandry. It has appointed 
a drafting committee under the chairmanship of Mr. J. O. Powley 


to draw up a report, and this committee is actively engaged on- 


its task. ‘The depleted pig population at the present time gives 
a marvellous opportunity for a really constructive national policy 

upon vaccination against the major scourges of swine fever 
and swine erysipelas. (Applause.) 

The poultry industry before the war had a capital value running 
into millions. No livestock industry of this magnitude should be 
neglected by the veterinary profession, and we have many experts 
within our ranks. We were even able to persuade the powers- 
that-be that the profession had an interest in poultry other than 
from the angle of disease. It is to be deplored that just when the 
country was becoming poultry-minded and the researches into the 
diseases of poultry were beginning to bear fruit, such a drastic 
curtailment of this industry has had to take place; nevertheless, 
the knowledge gained before the war and that which is still being 
acquired will be of value in the post-war era. 

The successful control of diseases of poultry is impossible 
without rigid adherence to a recognised system of flock husbandry. 

In considering preventive medicine on the farm, two major points 
become clear; firstly, no effective system of preventive medicine 
can operate unless all those interested play their part; secondly, 
whatever system is devised it cannot operate successfully unless 
there are radical alterations in the methods of animal husbandry 
at present employed in all branches of the livestock industry. Let 
us consider for a moment who are those concerned, apart from the 
stockowner, in preventive medicine on the farm. One believes 
that this country will never again allow agriculture to become a 
third-rate industry. We have, I hope, learned our lesson. (Hear, 
hear.) One must assume, therefore, that the State, through the 
various branches of the Ministry of Agriculture, will be actively 
interested in any scheme of preventive medicine. It is obvious, 
also, that the research workers in veterinary and many other allied 
sciences must be engaged. The chemist—using this term in its 
widest sense—is another vital link; the laboratory worker is essen- 
tial and in numbers far in excess of those engaged to-day; last, 
but by no means least, is the veterinary practitioner. Properly 
harnessed, this could be a grand team and could do a good job of 
work. It could apply preventive medicine on a national or, after 
hearing the addresses of the representatives of the allied nations 
yesterday, I would say even on an international scale. But the 
work there is to do must be planned with vision and determination; 
at present our efforts to practise preventive medicine are sporadic 
and lack cohesion. , 

Are we, as a profession, prepared to unite to play our part? 

Mr. Lyttelton has recently coined the phrase “'T.N.T.” for the 
arms production industry when asking for increased production 
and effort—‘ To-day, not to-morrow.” Milk and meat production 
are vital munitions of war (Applause) and Mr. Lyttelton’s demand 
can equally be applied to the veterinary profession which, as 
claimed by Colonel Curley yesterday, is responsible for sustaining 
the life of our population by ensuring the production and main- 
tenance of an adequate supply of milk and meat. A progressive 
animal health policy is a national necessity—‘ To-day, not to- 
morrow.” 

There is no doubt that farmers to-day are more receptive and 
more willing to learn than they were a few years ago. There is no 
doubt that they are better educated. Equally, there is no doubt 
that it is our duty as a profession to welcome the enlightenment 
and assist in that education. As I have said on previous occasions, 
unless the veterinary profession faces up to reality, makes 
provision and accommodates itself to an enlightened agriculture, 
it will be side-tracked. If the profession is to survive it must 


prosper; if it is to prosper it must have initiative, industry and 
be liberal in outlook. We must remember that in the field of 
preventive medicine we are but members of a team; properly 
equipped we can be the most valuable members of that team. 
I think one must face the fact that in post-war reconstruction, 
agricultural or industrial, there will be little room for the individual 
who wishes to plough a lone furrow. 


It is difficult to visualise 


a comprehensive system of preventive medicine for disease control 
established upon the old fee basis, but at all costs we must preserve 
our individuality, our freedom to think, to investigate, to diagnose 
and to treat; if we were to lose such freedom, if we were to become 
regimented, we should fail to survive, indeed it would be better 
that we did not. Such freedom, however, implies responsibility 
and it behoves each and every one of us to give of the best in the 
interests of the profession to which we belong. This war has 
brought home to us the value of our agriculture, and in particular 
the value of our livestock industry. It has brought home to us 
the realisation of the extent to which our flocks and herds are 
ravaged by disease, but it has also brought home to us the possi- 
bilities of disease control. The war has, however, shown clearly how 
totally inadequate is our machinery for disseminating recent know- 
ledge within the profession and for making the fruits of research 
available to the farming community. A ca’ canny policy is to be 
deprecated in times of peace, but in time of emergency it is not to 
be tolerated. In the interests of milk and meat production the 
powers-that-be in the veterinary world could have got away with 
anything, bar murder, yet little initiative and no real effort has 
been made. In my view, this country to-day has an opportunity 
and a responsibility for pursuing with the utmost vigour and deter- 
mination, a policy of disease control and the practice of preventive 
medicine. Mistakes will doubtless be made, but he who never 
made a mistake never made anything. It is likely that the war 
will be protracted; we hear conflicting rumours as to the fate of 
the livestock in the “occupied” countries, and it is highly 
probable that this country will be called upon to assist in the 
restocking of some of these countries. From what and with what 
are we going to restock them—from herds decimated with disease 
or with healthy stock? 

It is the duty of every member of the veterinary profession to 
wage this war against disease with the weapons science has made 
available and with all the skill and energy at his or her command; 
let us see to it that we are not found wanting. 

If we make good now, in the post-war era we can claim our 
rightful place in agriculture. I am an optimist and as such | 
believe agriculture after the war will be prosperous; a prosperous 
agriculture is essential to a virile veterinary profession, and a virile 
veterinary profession is indispensable to a successful agriculture. 

Agriculture as a whole cannot be prosperous unless it has a 
healthy livestock industry; the hope for a healthy livestock industry 
lies in an intelligent application of the tenets of preventive medicine 
on the farm. In that application, the veterinary profession is the 
king-pin. (Applause.) : 

Dr. R. Lovett (Research Institute in Animal Pathology, R.V.C.): 
In order to solve any problem one must first have a clear concep- 
tion of what that problem is. One is so inclined to be overwhelmed 
with details that the ultimate object is lost. ‘Two things are apt 
to obscure clear thinking: the first is that one devises means to 
achieve an end and gets so used to handling the means that they 
become mistaken for the end; the second, that many of us spend 
our time and labour on rare and interesting problems, neglecting 
the common ones, which are important because they are common. 
It behoves us to get a clear view of our common problems and 
then proceed to discuss the means at our disposal for solving them. 

Preventive medicine on the farm means the building up and 
maintaining of healthy and profitable flocks and herds. In order 
to achieve this our flocks and herds must be protected from dis- 
eases which will kill, maim and reduce their well-being and effi- 
ciency for work, for the production of food or other products 
for the use of man. ‘This ideal cannot be attained without adequate 
knowledge of the diseases which beset our animals; the hygienist 
must have a full knowledge of disease processes, their aetiology 
and their methods of spread. Only when thus equipped can one 
interfere in favour of the animal host. 

What are the essential facts concerning the cause of these various 
diseases? No disease has a single cause and as Ryle (1942) has 
recently pointed out, the discovery of specific microbic and other 
agents of disease has had a limiting effect upon the vision and 
practice of many medical men. It has, in fact, compelled a 
neglect of the associated causal factors and fostered a belief in 
single determining causes. A study of the aetiology of a disease 
is necessary and this is essentially a “ field” study based on observa- 
tion and historical analyses. ‘Thus, in tuberculosis, age, nutrition, 
general hygiene and the breed and species of an animal may play 
as big a part as a certain dose of tubercle bacilli. 

As far as infectious diseases are concerned, the relative virulence 
and infectivity of a microbic agent is only one of the factors con- 
cerned. Others include the susceptibility of the animal popula- 
tion, their density and distribution. Some diseases are affected 
by climatic conditions, such as rainfall, temperature and sunshine; 
still others by vegetation and the nature and distribution of the 
reservoirs of infection. The rapidity with which a disease spreads 
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also depends very largely on certain extrinsic factors and is corre- 
lated with its mode of transmission. Probably the slowest form 
is that in which the specific agent is encountered in the soil in 
diseases such as tetanus and blackleg. Those that are spread by 
contact are much more rapid and depend very often on the move- 
ment of animals. Where the movement is unrestricted a fresh 
impetus is given to the spread and this is especially apparent 
during wars. Du Toit (1938) has compared the spread of rinder- 
pest in Europe during the last few centuries with the wars of that 
period. During 1914-18 rinderpest spread rapidly in Russia and 
invaded Roumania, Bulgaria, Poland and Greece, and _ pleuro- 
pneumonia appeared in Germany, from where it had been absent 
for many years. ‘These facts must not be forgotten in any plans 
envisaged for the post-war period. 

The magnitude of our own immediate problems is apparent 
and as an example I would refer you to the mortality in calves 
(Lovell and Hill 1940). ‘The results of 27,970 bovine pregnancies 
occurring in 335 herds in England and Wales during a period of 
two years have been analysed. Of these 27,970, 1,530 resulted 
in abortions, a further 1,231 went to term but resulted in still 
births, a further 1,251 produced living calves which died before 
reaching the age of six months. We conclude, therefore, that one 
in seven pregnancies fail to produce an adult animal. As early 
post-natal life was the most critical period for the calves born 
alive, it is assumed that white scours is an important cause of 
death. It is known that in this disease Bact. coli or some other 
common bacterium is the final agent that kills the calf. There 
are probably special races of Bact. coli more pathogenic than 
others, but over-distention of the calf’s stomach, lack of colostrum 
and possibly of vitamin A and the season of the year are subsidiary 
and important factors. With this knowledge at our disposal 
deaths from white scours still occur on some farms frequently, on 
others rarely and on others not at all. Either advantage of this 
knowledge is not taken or there are important factors of which we 
are ignorant. 

It is not possible to state with any degree of exactitude the loss 
occasioned by Johne’s disease, for no figures are available. Its 
distribution in this country is uneven and if we knew the reason 
then we should be in a stronger position to take effective action. 
The specific cause is an acid-fast bacterium, but what are the sub- 
sidiary factors involved? Are there epidemics which have no 
semblance of such because of the long incubation period? Is the 
disease subject to a periodicity dependent on the building up of a 
sufficient number of susceptible animals? Recently we have 
noted the times of survival of Johne’s bacilli in natural river water 
and have recovered them after four to five months. This figure 
is obtained under experimental conditions, and under purely natural 
circumstances it might be variable and other factors may influence 
not only the survival of the bacilli but their virulence. This 
experimental approach to one of the problems of Johne’s disease 
gives only one aspect, whereas observation on the natural history 
of the disease will yield information as exact and as important. 

Certain suppurative conditions associated with Corynebacterium 
pyogenes have recently received some attention. This organism 
is frequently recovered from suppurative conditions of the uterus, 
mammary gland and peritoneal cavity of cattle. It has been 
assumed that some of these conditions arise from outside sources 
and are transmitted by the fly and the bull. As the organism is 
so ubiquitous and frequently present in normal cattle then the 
important factor initiating the clinical condition is probably asso- 
ciated with the cow rather than with the bacterium. C. pyogenes 
conditions illustrate the truth that the finding of a particular 
organism in a particular disease tissue is not the only factor con- 
cerned in that disease. 

The attempts made to eliminate the common contagious form of 
streptococcal mastitis have not been uniformly successful, for they 


were based on the assumption that the affected udder is the only’ 


reservoir of Streptococcus agalactiae. This organism has been 
found in other sites and the necessity for studying the natural 
habitat of pathogenic agents is, therefore, emphasised. 

These few examples prompt me to make a plea to those practi- 
tioners who have the opportunity to add to our knowledge of the 
natural history of the common diseases of animals as Pickles (1939) 
has done for. diseases of mankind. He is a country doctor who 
over a period of many years has kept accurate records of epidemic 
diseases in Wensleydale. He sheds light on periods of incubation, 
and finds them remarkably constant. He traces the introduction, 
spread and subsidence of epidemics, the degree and duration of 
their infectivity, in an area where every man, woman and child 
are known to him. Many of our flocks and herds are under the 
constant care and supervision of our veterinary surgeons. Is it 


too much to ask them to keep careful records of their observations 
concerning the introduction and spread of the common diseases of 
estic animals? The knowledge gained from such a_ study 


would help enormously and enable us to practise more effectively 
preventive medicine on the farm. (Hear, hear.) 

Our problem, then, is to protect our animals from the ravages 
of disease and this can be accomplished only if we have a clear 
concept of the aetiology of the diseases. It has been pointed out 
that this means taking a balanced view of all the factors concerned 
and then attacking a sequence of events at a vulnerable point. 
The elimination of a subsidiary factor may be sufficient as the 
provision of phosphorus in the diet to prevent lamsiekte in 
South Africa. On the other hand, where the infective animal is 
the sole reservoir of an infective agent it is possible, by elimination, 
as in tuberculosis, to maintain herds free from the disease. Where 
the reservoir of infection is widespread either in the animal or in 
the soil, then recourse may have to be made to immunisation such 
as in blackleg, tetanus and lamb dysentery. Other diseases may 
not be entirely controlled by immunisation alone and attention 
may have to be paid to subsidiary factors in addition. If, how- 
ever, a method of immunisation reduces the severity of a disease 
without necessarily reducing its morbidity then it should not be 
discarded till something better is available. 

Preventive medicine on the farm is, therefore, a task for the 
man well versed in the diseases of animal stock: it is built up not 
only on the discoveries made in the laboratories, but on the patient 
observation of the clinician. (Applause.) 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The PresipENnT: I have much pleasure in asking Colonel Curley 
to open the general discussion. 

Colonel E. M. Currey (Chief Veterinarian, U.S. Army Veterinary 
Division, European Theatre of Operations): I am at a loss to know 
why you, Sir, call on me at this particular moment, but I think 
you will all agree with me that it is rather hard for anyone to pick 
out any particular paper that was presented here yesterday and 
again this morning. ‘There was, however, one particular remark 
that impressed me and which was-made by the last speaker, and 
that was when he used the expression “ flocks and herds.” In 
America we have a number of men who devote their entire time 
to the control of infectious diseases of poultry alone. What is 
known with us as “an animal unit” consists of one cow, one 
horse, ten hogs, ten sheep and 100 chickens. We believe that the 
old widowed mother, living on the outskirts of the village, is worth 
just as much, economically, to the country as a man who owns 
considerable livestock; and we attempt to exercise the same amount 
of control over the few as over the many. 

The poultry industry in our country is a vast enterprise. I 
remember on one occasion going on a large farm in the Pacific 
Northwest, when we had the experience of picking an egg out of 
a nest, putting our name on it, watching that particular egg, a few 
hours later, going into the ‘laboratory where it was graded a 
“special ” and processed or shell treated by dipping in a_ mineral 
oil for a matter of several seconds at a temperature of 185°. That 
egg was placed in a crate, put in a car, the car sealed and sent to 
New York, where, as it often happens, the egg was sold to the 
trade at a price over so-called “ nearby. gathered eggs.” It is just 
another example of a phase of economics’ of our agricultural life 
where as an exporting nation no particular point can be overlooked. 
You folks for a future policy in lending aid to the now subjected 
countries should take cognizance. This is true, as I see the picture, 
of all forms of livestock. Those unfortunate countries will need 
help and in no point more urgently than in the replenishment of 
agricultural and animal life. (Hear, hear.) } 

On the question of undulant fever, or contagious abortion, IT am 
a great believer in history, because it is like that man in the labora- 
tory who, after working Tor many months and possibly years, 
comes out with a negative report and as often happens that nega- 
tive report is just as important as if some positive phase of that 
investigation came out that would be of extreme interest to the 
profession. In other words, when another person comes along 
and wants to study that problem that time-saving element is there, 
and it is, therefore, just as important to publish a negative report 
as a positive one. 

I mention this fact because many years ago in conducting the 
veterinary work at one of our Army penal institutions, where 
vocational training was conducted for the physical and moral 
effects of the unfortunates, the incidence of contagious abortion 
among milch cows was very high. Apparently nothing we did 
lessened this incidence. On the same reservation, the Army had 
one of their more or less central laboratories in which a young 
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veterinary officer was stationed. We finally decided, since we had 
exhausted all elements of control without success, to make our 
own autogenous vaccine. Consequently we brought to the labora- 
tory a foetus from which the heart blood was drawn, and a vaccine 
produced. We injected all the heifers and young cows and if I 
remember correctly we got what we considered phenomenal results. 
Both of us, at the time, were too young and inexperienced to 
realise the significance of the disease economically from a national 
standpoint. Hence no report of our experience was ever published. 
The point that I am attempting to bring out is the far-reaching 
results that have been derived from the use of a controlled vaccine 
such as our Vaccine No. 19, which, as I understand, is available in 
this country. It is quite possible the final answer as to the control 
of this grave economic disease has been found in this vaccine. 
Let us hope so at any rate. (Applause.) 

Contagious abortion, with its resultant disease in human beings, 
undulant fever, is of considerable concern to those of us in the 
Army charged with the responsibility as to the source of food 
products of animal origin. We must and do demand that only 
whole milk for eventual pasteurisation comes from dairy herds free 
of tuberculosis and contagious abortion. We place these safe- 
guards around our men in the States and will make the attempt 
to do likewise here. If we leave the safeguards placed around our 
soldiers in this country to a more or less haphazard attempt at 
control it is reasonable to believe that later on it will be necessary 
to build large hospitals, with their attendant staffs, to care for and 
treat men with diseases that are largely preventable. 

I had the pleasure and privilege several years ago of being 
assigned to duty at one of our great institutions. For many years 
the only milk brought, where each person received one pint of 
milk a day, came from one farm. One particular morning, 80 or 90 
of these boys were admitted to the hospital and the surgeon advised 
me that we had a very severe outbreak of septic sore throat. In 
that disease the first thing one thinks of as the offending transmit- 
ting agent is food; the first item of food is milk. Eliminate the 
milk situation and then it becomes a grave problem indeed. 

Each animal was carefully examined. All phases of sanitation 
and handling of milk were carefully checked. Employees were 
carefully examined. Water was considered and evidence of its 
potability ascertained. What had actually occurred was the point 
I wish to bring out as forcibly as I possibly can—the close co- 
operation that should exist between the medical and veterinary 
professions when we are concerned with a disease of animals trans- 
missible to human beings or diseases in which animals are offending 
carriers. 

In this particular instance the mistake was made in not following 
written instructions. <A civilian food handler was employed with- 
out a prior medical examination. He had only worked through 
one meal and part of another when he became ill with a sore throat. 
‘The damage was done. He had infected otherwise sound food and 
the pandemic, if you will, was upon us. ‘The stigma was attached 
to milk as the primary offender, when in reality, if the individual 
concerned had been examined, thére is every reason to believe his 
condition would have been discovered and his employment termi- 
nated before it actually began. Like the expression “ there is no 
sound if there is no ear to hear it.” ' 

I consider that a wonderful example of the co-operation that 
should exist between the medical and veterinary profession in 
control and, if necessary, in suppression of diseases. (Hear, hear.) 
In writing to a very persorial friend of mine, at the time, who was 
interested in the case, I started and ended my letter by the expres- 
sion “ Physician heal thyself,” conveying, as I thought, the co- 
operation in disease control so highly necessary. 

One probably could go on for some time talking about the 
subjects which have been discussed generally, but I will end by 
reiterating a previous statement that when it comes down to the 
prevention of infectious or contagious diseases of animals trans- 
missible to man, it is our big forte, at least as far as the Army is 
concerned, that we do work in close collaboration with the medical 
profession. 

On the general question of the important veterinary work being 
done in many parts of the world, this is not recognised as it should 
be; there are many men whose work should receive a proper recog- 
nition. One in particular that comes to mind at the moment is 
the name of the late Dr. Maurice C. Hall, whose work, notably on 
hook worm disease, should be accorded that world-wide recognition 
which is undoubtedly his due. Thank you very much. (Applause.) 


Colonel STANISLAW WrROCENSKI (representing the Polish Veterinary 
Profession) : The remarks which I am about to make refer primarily 
to the reorganisation of veterinary services in my own country, but 
there is no doubt that the problems are similar in other countries and 
many of the points made will perhaps be applicable to the veterinary 
services in those countries. 


One of the most important national assets is the nation’s livestock. 
For the health of this livestock the veterinary surgeon, by virtue of 
his years of study, should be responsible. If the work is to be carried 
out satisfactorily he should be in daily contact with owners and herds, 
instead of sporadically as at the present time, when veterinary advice 
is sought by many stockbreeders only when disease is firmly estab- 
lished or the animals are in extremis. Hitherto there has been very 
little preventive medicine except that carried out by the State veterin- 
arian, who deals with the scheduled diseases. This lack of con- 
tinuous protection, supervision, and veterinary help results in 
continued ill-health and disease among the livestock and automatically 
affects the national economy. The solution of this problem depends 
greatly on the action taken by the farmers themselves. If each farmer 
or stockowner in the country would take advantage of schemes 
allowing him to, insure his livestock and obtain in return compre- 
hensive veterinary aid and compensation for losses, the problem 
would be largely solved. Such schemes will certainly be one of the 
most important factors to bring about collaboration between farmers 
and the veterinary profession and to allow the latter to obtain its 
rightful place in the national effort. ‘The part of the veterinary 
surgeon in such insurance systems will be to institute measures for 
the prevention and extermination of diseases affecting domestic 
animals and maintenance of health in these animals as well as the 
application of treatment. He would undertake all preventive inocula- 
tions and tests to detect centres of tuberculous infection for extermina- 
tion, and prevent, as well as cure, infectious abortion, sterility, 
mastitis, parasitic diseases, and also supervise artificial insemination. 

Hand in hand with the measures mentioned he will have to under- 
stand all other factors which help to prevent the occurrence of 
diseases having an important influence on the state of health. Here 
arise, first of all, such fundamental factors as the hygiene of all kinds 
of agricultural buildings. Veterinary help in preventive medicine 
and treatment will lose value if the existence of the domestic animals 
has to be continued under conditions which not only restrain their 
development, but have definitely injurious effects upon the animals’ 
health. What is the use of a veterinary surgeon doing his best to 
exterminate tuberculosis, if an unhygienic cow-shed reduces the 
natural resistance of the animals, creating a bridgehead for the 
invasion of bacilli : that so-called “‘ locus minoris resistenciae”’ ? What 
good is done if the veterinary surgeon expels parasites from the body 
of the animal, when grass and meadows are still contaminated ? At 
this time more than ever are conditions favourable for making good 
these deficiencies, and for raising the hygiene of farm buildings to 
that level which gives the only guarantee that any measure ‘carried 
out by the veterinary surgeon to prevent the depreciation of one of 
the nation’s most valuable assets, will have a positive result. In 
these days the daily Press as well as professional periodicals are 
devoting much space to questions and plans dealing with future 
reconstruction of countries, towns, and villages destroyed by the 
fury of war. Most of these plans are really in the nature of sound 
advice on how to bring houses to an appropriate standard of hygiene 
and comfort. Unfortunately there are no realistic plans for building 
hygienic stables and cow-sheds; such an important question, 
however, cannot be left in the hands of the individual owner, it must 
be thought over in the same way as is already being done with 
dwelling houses. (Hear, hear.) 


Side by side with preventive medicine marches scientific _ help. 
The progress of veterinary science is, to date, already so advanced 
that the modern veterinary surgeon requires not only syringe and 
knife but complete equipment for microscopical investigations in the 
field, and what is more, a research and investigation laboratory to 
help and support his work. Therefore it is necessary that these 
institutes should be numerous and accessible and should have an 
adequate number of skilled specialists, according to the needs of 

each particular district. All these laboratories must be satisfactorily 


.equipped with sufficient apparatus as well as having a scientific and 


professional library with all necessary periodicals at its disposal. 
Apart from a research and investigation department, every one of 
these institutes must also have a biological and parasitological branch. 
The number of these institutes will depend of course on the need and 
wealth of a particular country. 

As previously mentioned, the development of preventive medicine 
depends upon the farmers. themselves, therefore it is necessary to 
enlighten them. (Hear, hear.) There should be articles in popular 
periodicals, explaining te the farmer his obligation to collaborate in 
any kind of preventive medicine, and emphasising the consequences 
to himself and to the nation of his failure to do so—consequences 
which may arise through carelessness. The problem of preventive 
medicine is to-day of world importance as every country destroyed 
by war, or occupied by the enemy, suffers from starvation, because 
of the ruin of its livestock. 

My reason for raising this question at to-day’s conference, there- 
fore, is because I believe that it is one of real importance and should 
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be of great value in the framing of agricultural plans for post-war 
economic reconstruction. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. G. Beaton (Deputy Director of Veterinary Service, 
Nigeria): It gives me particular pleasure to be here to-day for the 
subject you have been discussing (preventive medicine) was almost 
the sole purpose for the existence of the Coloniab Veterinary Service. 

Out in Nigeria we deal exclusively with epizootics and when we 
went out there as young men some time ago we were faced with an 
entirely new disease outlook. Epizootiology had been insufficiently 
stressed in the diploma curriculum. I appeal to teachers and under- 
graduates to pay particular heed to this subject of preventive medicine, 
the new interest in which will lead to observations from which we 
shall all gain. 

Lack of money and shortage of staff make the problem of controlling 
disease amongst a domestic animal population of many millions a 
difficult one—particularly when each new addition to the staff has 
to attune himself to this epizootiological atmosphere. 

The new phase which the whole profession is now assuming, 7v72., 
State medicine, will be of inestimable value to us in the Colonies. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. P. A. Moutesen (Agricultural Attaché to the Danish Legation) : 
First of all I have to admit that I am not a veterinary surgeon but an 
agriculturist. Next, I want to thank you, Mr. President, for having 
given me, in spite of that fact, the opportunity to attend this very 
interesting meeting of the National Veterinary Medical Association. 

In this discussion on Preventive Medicine on the Farm I want to 
give you a little information regarding a new scheme voluntarily 
introduced in my country, Denmark, just before the outbreak of the 
war—a scheme connected with the practical introduction of artificial 
insemination. In Denmark several artificial insemination societies 
have been formed and they are working on a co-operative basis. 

These societies employ veterinary surgeons as inseminators, and 
in the bye-laws of most of these societies it is laid down that these 
veterinary surgeons have the duty not only to perform the artificial 
insemination, but at the same time—and this is considered very 
important—they have to examine and treat the cows for sterility, 
contagious abortion and related diseases. 

It may be expected that this arrangement will be of great value to 
the agriculture which is suffering great losses from these diseases. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. R. H. Smytue (Camborne): Arising out of the discussion we 
have heard this morning, I have been struck by the fact that every one 
seems to have talked on the control of disease on the farm, but no 
one yet appears to have foreseen the possibility of controlling the 
animals on the farm. The medical profession has one great dis- 
advantage as compared with the veterinary profession in that it is 
not possible for them either socially, psychologically or economically 
to herd small groups of human beings of mixed sexes into concentra- 
tion camps and so there is little control exercised over the spread of 
human ailments. But in the case of animals it is possible to adopt a 
policy of isolation in which there is no contact with the outside world. 
Now, if we are going to control disease in animals, it is essential that 
we should eliminate the person who sells the diseased animal, or we 
should remove the possibility of that animal being able to spread 
disease over an unlimited area. Any legislation against accepted 
policy is a difficult thing, and no special legislation can be introduced 
to control the cattle dealer, but seeing that, as I have been told, there 
isan almost unlimited amount of money for the welfare of the animal 
and the agricultural community, is it not possible to subsidise a 
person who is willing to maintain a self-contained herd ? I think, 
if that could be donc, it would eliminate a good deal of this trans- 
mission of disease. If we take a simple instance, calf scour, a man 
may go on for a long time without contracting anything of that sort 
in his herd. Then in a weak moment he buys a calf from a dealer 
which has been associated with a large number of other calves in 
markets and dealers’ yards and he introduces that disease. When 
he once gets it in, it is a very difficult job to get it out again. 

Colonel Curley introduced the subject of the transmissibility of 
the diseases of animals to man. Infection from animals to man can 
never be controlled until the movements of diseased animals are 
checked. The wholesale distribution of tuberculin reactors and the 
sale of milk from recently aborted cows are but two of the factors 
in spreading disease which should immediately be brought under 
control. 

A Memper: I would like te emphasise a point that was made 
by Dr. Lovell, namely that we have knowledge, and still these 
diseases carry on; there is a tremendous lag between the acquisition 
of knowledge and its application. I suppose I cry for the moon 
when I say that we should strive our utmost for the education of 
our clients in the country: if we could educate the farming com- 
munity in regard to what we can do and what they can do to cure 
their own diseases, to bring them up to the standard that we hope 
they will attain. Then our knowledge will be disseminated more 


equally and get down to the farm. 


Mr. F. Beckett (Blandford): I wish to bring to your notice one 
condition to which I think it might be wise, at the present juncture, 
to draw the attention of the authorities. In a neighbouring county 
to mine we have been suffering from an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease recently, and the losses have been extremely great. I would 
suggest to those who have the authority that they take some steps in 
dealing with swill coming from army camps. It has been agreed 
that swill is one of the big factors in connection with the spread of 
foot-and-mouth disease. We have talked a great deal about pre- 
ventive medicine this morning, and I would like to put forward one 
practical suggestion, and that is that this swill is boiled on the camp 
sites and not carried around the country in all sorts of vehicles and 
in all sorts of containers, helping to spread foot-and-mouth disease. 
I think it would be found that this slapdash method of transportation 
is a big factor and is really well worth looking into. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel CurLey: In reference to remarks made about swill, it is 
my understanding that the so-called swill, or what we call garbage, in 
this country is turned over to the Ministry of Food. In fact, I am 
certain a directive has been published from our headquarters indicat- 
ing that only authorised dealers, approved by the Ministry of Food, 
can remove garbage from our reservations and camp sites. 

That point has brought to my mind the statement made as to the 
basic solution of foot-and-mouth disease in this country. If I have 
been informed correctly, it is my understanding that the virus of 
this disease will not live long in musculature but will persist dormantly 
in the frozen parts of blood vessels and bone-marrow. Being an 
importing nation and assuming my contention is correct, why not 
— the principle of boneless beef for import, rather than carcase 

ef ? 

We bone the carcase and divide the primal cuts in roasts and steaks, 
with certain parts as stewing and boiling, and more or less trimmings 
as ground beef. ‘These are packed in 50 Ib. boxes, wood or fibre, 
frozen and sent to our troops in all parts of the world. The exporting 
countries with whom you do business could do the same. It would, 
let us hope, keep the virus of foot-and-mouth disease away from your 
isle and the packing plants would find a ready commercial market 
for the offal. 

A very good example of use of offal not previously considered until 
a few years ago, is in the tuna industry in our country. What had 
been a complete loss, except for fertiliser, is now of such importance 
commercially that all fish livers are collected and sent to laboratories 
engaged in the preparation and manufacture of vitamins. 

Well, gentlemen, I believe I have spoken long enough. I again 
wish to thank you for your wonderful courtesy and hospitality, not 
only for myself, but for my colleagues. Thank you very much. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. H. R. Tinney (representing the Australian Government): I 
think Colonel Curley has raised a point of very particular importance. 
We have also been told that the bone-marrow is a normal vehicle of 
infection of foot-and-mouth virus, but assuming that the present 
outbreaks in this country have been caused from swill, I think in 
fairness we should say that practically all the meat which has come 
from South America in the past few months has been boned out 
prior to shipment. Some contamination may occur during the boning 
process, and it may also be that frozen tongues can still carry the 
infection. 

Mr. J. R. Barker (Hereford): I think there is one point arising 
which we are grateful to Mr. Beckett for raising. Surely, if in this 
country it is known that foot-and-mouth disease is liable to be 
spread by bone-marrow from Argentine bones, and the public were 
informed, they would respond very readily to the collection of 
Argentine bones and marrow so that they could be placed in proper 
receptacles for necessary treatment. It is just a correlation of all the 
things that have been said and Government action on these lines 
which would reduce the number of outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease in England. 

Captain W. G. Wracc (London): Although most of the speakers 
have been concerned with the prevention of disease generally, the 
subject of foot-and-mouth disease has been raised, and I will refer 
to some outbreaks which on circumstantial evidence were attributed 
to swill. I would emphasise the difficulties of securing a proper 
appreciation and observation of restrictive measures against foot-and- 
mouth disease because it has a particular bearing on many general 
points that have been raised to-day—as to how we are to secure the 
full co-operation of stockowners and the application of the knowledge 
that we have of the transmission of disease. Although outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease have occurred more or less frequently for 
the last 30 years, and have been given a good deal of publicity, it is 
unfortunate and surely a reflection on many stockowners that out- 
breaks continue to occur due to failure to comply with orders and 
regulations. One has to make allowance for variation in intelligence 
of stockowners, some of whom may obey the letter of a regulation 
but who do not fully understand the attention to detail which may 
be necessary. I can recall cases in which owners have complied with 
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preventive regulations yet have experienced outbreaks ; and one of 
foot-and-mouth disease in which the owner had an efficient sterilising 
plant and religiously boiled the swill. Further enquiry showed that 
although the swill had been sterilised, the pig feeder had distributed 
it to the pigs in unsterilised buckets which had previously been used 
to collect the untreated swill. 

This is an illustration, one of many, of the need to educate the 
stockowner to appreciate the aims and the difficulties of preventive 
medicine whatever disease we are attempting to combat. 

Dr. E. L. Taytor (Ministry of Agriculture Laboratory, Wey- 
bridge): I should like to elevate the discussion, if I can, from the 
low level of swill to the much higher one of parasitic worms. 
(Laughter.) It is perhaps a particular duty of mine to speak at this 
meeting this morning, since one of my assistants and myself happen 
to be the only veterinary people in this country specially appointed 
to investigate the diseases caused by parasitic worms. That is not 
any reflection on the importance of these diseases but on the difficul- 
ties of the work, or rather of getting on with the work. Perhaps in 
the presence of so many bacteriologists I ought not to say this: their 
work is difficult, I know, but the work with parasitic worms is very 
much more difficult, because one cannot grow them in the laboratory 
—one has to go out and collect them, very laboriously, before one 
can produce any infestation to carry out the experimental work. 

Every one will agree that the diseases caused by parasitic worms 
are amongst the most important to stockowners. Parasitic gastritis 
in sheep and in young cattle is one of the most important diseases in 
the country. Fascioliasis comes as a good second to parasitic gastritis 
among sheep, it is also important in cattle, while husk in cattle and 
red-worm disease in horses are of first-grade importance. 

In connection with our subject this morning, ‘‘ The prevention of 
disease on the farm,” parasitic gastritis among sheep provides a very 
good example of the importance of prevention. Dr. Lovell brought 
out some very interesting points in connection with the multiplicity 
of the causes of disease. That point of view is also very well 
exemplified in diseases caused by parasitic worms,where, as in parasitic 
gastritis, the parasites are always present wherever sheep are kept, 
and all that is the development of the special conditions of pasture 
and weather which bring about an increase of the parasites that are 
already there. The story of parasitic gastritis, to put it very simply, 
is this: that in the spring the pastures are comparatively mildly 
infected. Sheep are crowded on these pastures. Throughout the 
summer worms become more numerous and towards the end of the 
year the disease appears. The point I should like to emphasise here 

- is that long before the disease appears as a clinical entity, the parasites 
have been sufficiently numerous to inhibit the rate of growth. Such 
has been demonstrated very clearly. A comparison between lambs 
which have been treated regularly with anthelmintic medicines with 
those left on the same pastures untreated shows a better rate of growth 
among the treated. That loss is not recognised by the farmer who 
does not call in the veterinary surgeon until some time after disease 
symptoms have appeared. Compared with this loss through a 
checking of the growth the outbreaks of clinical disease are a rarity. 

Our duty and our opportunity for future development is to go 
forward from the cure of disease to the maintenance of health. By 
propaganda and by education, we must teach the farmer to use 
anthelmintic medicines to the best advantage in order to mgintain 
the health of the animal rather than use them as a curative measure 
for disease which has already broken out. I am sure that by this 
means a great deal of good will be done and a tremendous saving made, 
by tackling the question of epizootic disease rather from the point of 
view of the maintenance of health than the treatment of disease which 
has already occurred. I believe also that in the long run this outlook 
would bring more work to the veterinary practitioner and greatly 
enhance his usefulness to the agricultural community. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. D. Peete (Durham): In connection with what the last 
speaker has been saying, I think it may be of interest to the meeting 
to know that in the four northern counties this summer we have been 
experimenting with approximately 30 or 40 flocks of lambs, treating 
these lambs with phenothiazine and also certain mineral trace elements 
and, at the same time, keeping controls. This has been done with 
the object of showing to the farmer the value of using an efficient 
anthelmintic and also of dosing the lambs with mineral trace elements. 
What we hope is to get these statistics out, and then by propaganda 
in the National Farmers’ Union in the four northern counties to make 
the farmers there grow approximately 9 or 10 lb. of mutton which 
they never grew before. I hope the experiment will justify itself and 
I think it will. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. D. L. HuGues (Agricultural Research Council’s Field Station, 
Compton): The remarks of Dr. Taylor on the extreme paucity of 
veterinary parasitologists prompt me to make one observation: In 
these two discussions we have, as a profession, made somewhat wide 
claims to handle what I think is fairly obviously our own work, and 
in my view these claims to do this work are on the whole justified. 


Particularly, however, in any scheme of preventive medicine on the 
farm there is a need for specialists in the team, and the veterinary 
surgeon because he is a veterinary surgeon does not automatically 
become an expert in every subject which he has been taught at college. 
The young graduate or even the graduate of experience is not com- 
petent to advise on each and every subject which crops up in animals, 
and I think we are misleading ourselves and misguiding others when 
we make wide claims without disclosing the fact that we are extremely 
short of specialists. 

I am putting in a plea for the training of more specialists, particu- 
larly in such subjects as parasitology, genetics and animal breeding, 
and these graduates can only be trained by post-graduate study and 
that study would have to be subsidised. The Agricultural Research 
Council, in co-operation with the Ministry, were awarding post- 
graduate scholarships before the war: they were only awarding three 
and that was inadequate. If these schemes are to be a success, we 
must, I think, press the Government to supply the money and the 
opportunity for such workers to be trained. (Hear, hear.) 


Dr. R. F. MontGomerte (Beckenham): I think it would be most 
unfortunate, if, owing to pressure of time, we missed the point which 
Mr. Beckett made: he mentioned the question of swill and I under- 
stand that swill has been the cause of many of our outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease during the war period. I would like to support 
Mr. Beckett’s plea that swill be sterilised at the source, 7.e., the army 
camps—they can get the coal and the man power. I would suggest 
to you that the matter should be taken up from this meeting as one 
which needs immediate attention. Mr. Beckett’s point is that swill 
which might contain foot-and-mouth virus is being carted about the 
country in very unsuitable vehicles. 


We have heard a great deal this morning on the question of more 
specialists, more facilities, more this and more that ; my contention, 
so far as the control of disease on the farm is concerned, is that it 
is essential to make more contact with the farmer and with the farm 
animal. You may have your laboratories and your specialists but, 
in the little experience I have had in the last six months in travelling 
around for a Government body and meeting a large number of 
farmers, I have frankly been very impressed with the lack of contact 
which the veterinary profession in this country has got with the 
farmer and the farm animal. I believe the Survey Committee’s 
fundamental object in its recommendations was an endeavour to 
get the veterinary surgeon on the farm and in contact with the 
animals. (Hear, hear.) 

The PrestpeNt : Arising out of the comments that have bees. made 
on the spread of foot-and-mouth disease, I think Mr. Steele-Bodger 
wants to put a resolution. 

Mr. Sree_e-Boncer: I have a resolution to propose: ‘ That this 
meeting requests the Council of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association to bring to the notice of the Animal Health Division of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries the necessity for swill, 
produced at army camps, institutions and such-like places, to be 
boiled before it is used or leaves the premises. Further, that swill 
from other sources be collected and taken to a central place for 
sterilisation before use or distribution.” 


Dr. Montcomerte: I beg to second the resolution. 


Mr. H. T. Matrtruews: There are many factors involved, and I do 
not think we should send this resolution forward without a full 
discussion. 


It was agreed to refer the resolution to the appropriate committee 
of the N.V.M.A. 


Close of the Conference 


The Prestpent: All I need do now is to thank all the contributors 
to the discussions, particularly, if I may, our colleagues from the 
allied nations. (Hear, hear.) We have benefited very considerably 
from their contributions to our discussions at this Conference which 
has, as has been indicated, emphasised the fact once again that 
veterinary science is international. (Applause.) 

In those few words, and expressing the wish that we shall see 
you all again at luncheon in 40 minutes’ time, I will close the 
meeting. ‘Thank you. 


WEEKLY WISDOM 
The value of political institutions and political reforms depends 
in the last resort upon the moral quality of the individuals by 
whom, and for whom, they are framed.—“ The Times.” 
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INSPECTION AND CONTROL OF MEAT 


URING recent years many new branches have been added 

to our public health services, but though food inspection 
isan old branch, of which meat inspection forms a part, the 
development of the latter has not kept step with modern 
scientific sanitary views. 

Meat free from disease is essential for the health of the 
nation ; indeed it is a matter of’ national importance that only 
meat of sound quality should reach the consumer. In view 
of the strict rationing now obtaining, the question of a 
nutritious food such as meat interests each individual. As 
some animal diseases are liable to affect man and as serious 
epidemics may be caused among the populace by unfit meat 
and meat products, it is surprising what little attention is 
paid to meat inspection. The occurrence of epidemics, due 
to animal products, focuses the attention (usually only tem- 
porarily) of the general public on the inspection of food. 
Epidemics such as outbreaks of food poisoning, trichinosis, 
etc., are preventable if our meat and meat products are sub- 
jected to competent inspection. 

Complete meat inspection includes examination of the 
living animal before slaughter and examination of all the 
internal organs as well as the carcase on post-mortem. In 
addition to complete meat inspection being a guard for the 
consumer against harmful meat, there is the added economic 
advantage in the better opportunities it affords for the detec- 
tion and prevention of the spread of the notifiable scheduled 
diseases of animals. Furthermore, wherever there is a properly 
equipped abattoir with competent veterinary inspectors, there 
is proper provision for the humane care in the transport, 
housing and handling of food animals awaiting slaughter. 

In this country a large percentage of our meat supplies is 
imported. ‘The authorities are well aware that meat coming 
from overseas is generally subjected to a very strict ante- and 
post-mortem veterinary inspection before being sent here. The 
stimulus for the inauguration of this searching inspection was 
provided in the main by economic, commercial factors, par- 
ticularly those concerned with the development of the export 
trade in animal-producing countries, but the populace in this 
country have benefited by it. Nevertheless, in our own country 
we have not developed anything like the necessary inspection 
of food-producing animals or their products required in 
or to prevent disease and unfit meat being sold to the 
public. 

In an address given at the recent Annual Meeting of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association in London, Lieut.-Col. 
Curley, of the Veterinary Corps of the U.S.A. Army, informed 
his listeners that veterinarians are attached to all branches of 
the American Army as food inspectors, particularly for meat 
and milk. At the conference there were present several 
veterinary surgeons who were attached to Armoured Divisions, 
the Air Force and Infantry Divisions of the American Army, 
afact which emphasised to those who attended the Veterinary 
Congress that the American Army recognises the importance 
of expert inspectors for all meat products being delivered to 

ir army units. 

The development of public health services in the British 
Amy has not yet reached that pitch, but we are waiting to 
hear a decision of our Army authorities that the R.A.V.C. 
will soon be given the responsibility for the inspection of all 
meat and meat products being delivered to our men in the 
Forces. Following this, we hope to see that veterinary services 
will also be utilised for the protection of our men in the Air 
Force and the Senior Service. 

No doubt, to the older members of the profession, it may 
em strange to see one of our members in naval uniform, 
«ting in his capacity of meat inspector, but doubtless the 
Navy would be only too willing to have experts in food inspec- 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Stilboestrol and Lactation 


R. S. COCKBURN, M.r.c.v.s., 
CoaLviL_e, Leics. 


Subject.—A three-year-old barren goat. 

History.—This animal had never been in kid and had been mated 
many times without result, and I was consulted with reference to 
this sterility. 

Procedure and Results.—I did not think treatment for sterility would 
be of much value and so decided to attempt to produce artificial 
lactation by injections of stilboestrol. 

A primary injection of 7 mg. stilboestrol dipropionate was given 
intramuscularly. Nothing developed until the fifth day when I was 
sent for very hurriedly by the owner. The goat, when examined, 
was straining very badly as if in labour. It was alarmingly sick, so 
much so that the walls of the pen were plastered with vomit. The 
udder and teats were enlarged and about a quarter of a pint of watery 
fluid was milked out. The pains and retching continued for about 
24 hours and then gradually subsided. 

A second injection of 5 mg. was given on the seventh day. No ill 
effects resulted from this injection. The udder was still enlarged and 
secreting fluid. From this time the udder was stripped twice daily 
and the fluid became more of the consistency of milk with traces of 
blood. 

As my supply of stilboestrol had run out, a third injection of 
5 mg. was not given until the 2Ist day. No ill effects resulted from 
this injection and at this time she was giving one pint of milk daily. 

By the 31st day normal milk was being secreted at the amount of 
one quart per day, and the owner remarked that the milk seemed 
richer than that of the other goats. No further injections have been 
given and the goat has now been lactating for five weeks since the 
date of the last injection and continues to give just over a quart daily. 

As a matter of further interest three barren heifers have been 
similarly treated, each having received three injections of 30 mg. 
each injection, given at weekly intervals. It is too early to give 
results from these animals but all appear as if milk will be secreted 
in some quantity. 


* * * * * 


A Foetal Monster 


ALEX. HECTOR, M.r.c.v.s., 
PoNTHAFREN, Newrown, Mon. 

Subject.—A five-year-old Hereford cow within a few days of full 
term. 

On examination the right fore-leg and the head were found pre- 
sented. A prolonged search, however, failed to reveal the missing 
leg. As the calf was dead it was decided to remove the head to make 
room for further exploration. ‘This was done with a Thygessen 
embryotome. The left shoulder was now easily accessible and to it 
was found attached a short, flat, slightly curved mass ending in two 
sets of digits. This was so closely pressed to the thoracic wall that 
it was a matter of some difficulty to get the wire of the embryotome 
between it and the wall, in order to remove it. When this had been 
done traction was applied by means of a snaré on the right leg. The 
only result of this was to pull the leg away from the body, by the 
shoulder blade. Further traction was then applied by means of 
hooks in the stump of the neck, with no result. 

Epidural anaesthesia was now induced to control straining and an 
attempt made to locate the hind legs with a view to turning the foetus 
and delivering it backwards. A foot was found but when brought 
into the pelvis was found to be yet another foreleg. Traction was 
applied to this leg but again the only result was to pull it away from 


tion, as they have in all their other branches, if only the metter 
were brought clearly to their notice. 

Many reforms in this country have been carried out after 
calamities, when the attention of our authorities has been 
aroused to the necessity for changes—cross roads which 
became death-traps since the expansion of motor transport 
have been modified to safeguard the pedestrian. It is to be 
hoped that we shall not have to wait for some serious epidemic 
in this country to arouse our health authorities to institute 
a competent, uniform inspection of our nutritious staple article 
of diet, meat. 
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the body. Another attempt was made to reach the hind legs, and Vitamin ear Symptoms Sources 
while doing so a conical mass was found which was easily detached - - — - — 
and brought out. It is thought to have been attached to the sternum. Preliteine =. eens Loss of weight ; oedema ; ——-= 
It appeared to be an imperfectly developed head, with no cranium volved). paws; ‘ulcers around alfalfa, cane 
or nasal passages, but a distinct tongue covered with fine hair, and not ond, canes 5 molasses, 
two fibrous masses covered with mucous membrane similar to that one we tty (rats). pe : n an 

found on the hard palate in bovines. After some difficulty the search Severe microcytic hypo- le grains, 
for the hind legs succeeded and they were brought into the pelvis, pe nm on 
the stump of the neck and chest being pushed back as far as possible. quepite and — S \PIES, 

Traction was applied but with no result. One hind leg was then : ee ; 
removed and on traction being continued the pelvis and abdomen in liver 
came into view, then the chest and stump of neck, directed backwards, Chick ae.) 
and then another complete set of hind-quarters. matitis. (Role | exudate in eyes, crust egg yolk 
When reconstructed the monster was found to consist of two com- ind om est i € —_- connec of — cane molasses 
plete sets of hindquarters each consisting of abdomen, pelvis, and dermatitis, pe alfalfa 
hind legs, one thorax, two normal fore-legs, two rudimentary fore- known) , greying or rust- yeast, soya 
legs (fused, but with digits separate), one normal head and one a hair (rat). ~ meal, 
rudimentary head. The thorax contained one set of organs ; there — oe 
was one diaphragm and one liver, but a separate set of intestines and 
female sex organs in each abdomen. c |. Scurvy in man, Sore and bleeding joi amd ; No good ani. 
Ascorbic acid monkey = and spongy and leed mal sources 
guinea-pig. ms; loose teeth onay Citrus fruit 
‘or proper tooth and bone ruits an 
formation). vegetables. 
D Rickets (grow- Faulty mineralisation of Liver oils, sun- 
rachitic animals). arged joints; low in- lat yeast, 
leform: ea ys. Possibly 
[VITAMINS IN LIVESTOCK FEEDINGC—1942. Hamicrton, 'T. S. chest, pelvis. no living- 
(1942). N. Amer. vet. 23. 306-308.) plant sources 
In the feeding of livestock, vitamins A and D are probably the Sterility due to Death and resorption of Egg yolk 
most likely to be present in insufficient amounts. ‘The normal diets 
of horses, cattle and sheep are not likely to be deficient in these incubation; failure ‘of alfalfa, whok 
vitamins. Food sources of vitamin A for pigs and poultry are maize, aay apg nas in male ; cereals, vere 
green pasture and dried lucerne meal. Fish liver oils supply both : ——_  £4ommte 
vitamins A and D. Cod liver oil may be used for calves, but should 
not be fed to milking cows. 4 Symptoms observed in Lard and other 
Linoleic acid rats only; scaliness of soft fats and 


The diet of herbivorous animals does not require supplements of 
any of the water soluble vitamins. These vitamins are apparently 
synthesised by micro-organisms in the rumen of cattle and sheep 
and in the caecum and colon of the horse. With the exception of 
riboflavin and nicotinic acid, cereal grains contain adequate amounts 
of the water soluble vitamins for pigs and poultry. The use of liver 
meal, milk products, ur yeast is probably desirable when these species 
do not have access to green pasture. 

The following table presents an up-to-date summary of knowledge 
with reference to vitamins in the feeding of live-stock. 


N. J. S. 
TaBLe I.—SumMary oF Data ON VITAMINS WITH REFERENCE TO FEEDING 
Livestock 
Vitamin Deficiency Symptoms Sources 
Disease 
A Xeropthalmia, Hemeralopia or night _‘Fish-liver oils, 
keratomalacia, blindness keratinisation, liver, plant 
nutritional degeneration, and atrophy carotene 
roup (chickens) of epithelium of respira- in = machine- 
tor gastro-intestinal, cured hay, 
genito-urinary tracts ; asture, yel- 
urolithiasis oedema; low corn. 
sinus and middle-ear in- 
fections. 
By Beri-beri (man), Anorexia; cessation of Liver, whole 
‘Thiamin olyneuritis growth ; multiple peri- cereals, 
birds and ani- pheral neuritis ; ;  emaci- green foliage, 
mals). ation ; posterior paralysis; wheat germ, 
muscular inco-ordination; wheat bran, 
bradycardia. In birds— yeast, peanuts 
of heed or retraction 
convulsive 
B Ariboflavinosis Retarded growth; low- Liver, milk, 
Riboflavin ade dermatitis ; myelin muscle meats, 
of  peri- whey, yeast, 
heral nerves; neuro- liver extract, 
ogic abnormalities ; dried skim 
clumsiness ; pink tinge milk, dried 
surrounding iris; sore whey. No 
lips; cracks at corners good plant 
mouth ; purplish sources, but 
colour of tongue ; curled in small 
toe in chicks. . amounts. 
Nicotinic acid Pellagra (man), Sore mouth and tongue ; Liver, fresh 
black t e symmetrical dermatitis ; meat, fish, 
(dogs). (Role alternate constipation and leafy lants. 
in farm animals diarrhoea ; neurologic reen forage, 
unknown). abnormalities. air sources : 
wheat germ, 
corn germ, 
peanuts. 


Biotin 


K 
Antihaemor- 
rhagic. 


Anti-gizzard 
erosion factor 


Anti- 
encephalo- 
malacia 
factor. 
Cartilage 
growth factors 


Para-amino- 
ic acid. 


Choline 


Inositol. 


skin and tail. ‘True rat 
acrodynia caused by mul- 
tiple deficiency of linoleic 
acid, pyridoxine, 
pantothenic acid. 


Biotin, vitamin H and co- 

enzyme are identical 
and are the effective 
agents in preventing egg 
white injury.”” Scaly con- 
dition on bottom of feet 
(chicks). Also a growth 
factor. . 


Haemorrhages and failure 
of blood to clot. 


Possibly necessary to pre- 

vent gizzard erosions in 
chicks. Not related to 
growth. 


Possibly necessary to pre- 
vent certain types 
nerve degeneration in the 
chick. 


Necessary for cartilage 
growth. Factors con- 
cerned are _— glycine, 


arginine, and glucuronic 
act Apparently iden- 
tical with the chrondroitin 
factor and with the 
polished rice factor (U). 


A growth factor for chicks 
and possibly, with panto- 
thenic acid, the achromo- 
trichia or grey hair factor 
for rats. 


While possibly not a 
vitamin in usual 
sense, together with man- 
ganese, is required to 
prevent perosis in chicks. 


Absence causes fatty 
livers. 
A growth factor; also 


referred to as the anti- 
spectacled eye factor for 
rats. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


SociaL AND Economic PLANNING 


In the House of Lords on Thursday of last week a debate took 
place on Lord Reith’s question whether the Government proposed to 
set up immediately the machinery of planning recommended by both 
Uthwatt and Scott Committees. He urged that social, and 
economic planning could not be separated from physical planning. 
Planning, he said, must be inter-departmental, but there ought to 
be a Minister, as the committees recommended, with sufficient 
weight to co-ordinate and above all to get things done. There 
should also be a central planning body for land control vested 
with town and country planning powers. ‘The country, Lord 
ReitH declared, expected an early statement now that the Govern- 
ment accepted the principle of wholesale prohibition of the develop- 
ment of undeveloped land, subject to fair compensation, and that 
local authorities should be able to plan with the assurance that 
they would have wide powers of purchase. 

The debate revealed differences of opinion on the machinery 
of planning. Lord Appison agreed that there ought to be a 
Minister whose duty would be to get issues formulated and matters 
of high policy brought before the Cabinet for decision. Lord 
SAMUEL, on the other hand, held that one Minister could not deal 
both with planning in the narrower sense and with the larger policy 
that was envisaged, including the location of industry. He urged 
that the reports of the Uthwatt and Scott Committees removed 
the last excuse for postponing action in planning. 

Replying to the debate, Lord’ SNELL gave reasons why some 
delay was inevitable in the attainment of decision on larger ques- 
tions. [On this point The Times observes: ‘“ Lord Snell’s reasons 
have, at best, a limited validity—and the case is urgent. ‘The 
ned for agreement on the machinery for development is of the 
first importance, for delay now will be detrimental to future effi- 
ciency. All policies, accepted or projected, are dependent on the 
stting up of central machinery. . . . The Uthwatt Report, like 
the Scott Report, assumed that national planning is intended to 
be a reality and permanent. The immediate issue is whether the 
central planning authority should be vested in a departmental 
Minister or in a Minister of high rank, free from departmental 
cares, Who would preside over a committee of departmental Minis- 
ters entrusted with the duty of applying the broad principles laid 
down by the Cabinet—the Minister for National Development, as 
he might be called.”’] 


Questions 
Meat MILK (INSPECTION) 


Major MILNER asked the Minister of Health whether from the 
public health point of view he is satisfied with the present arrange- 
ments for the inspection of meat and milk? 

Mr. E. Brown: Steps are being taken by the Government, as 
et out in the recent Memorandum on milk policy, to improve the 
keeping quality of milk and to increase the amount of milk pas- 
turised. Meat inspection has incurred certain difficulties from 
the circumstances of war-time control and concentration of 
saughtering in fewer places, but I have no reason to doubt the 
general adequacy of inspection. I am glad to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing again my appreciation of the work that local 
wthorities and their officers continue to do in food inspection 
nerally, despite the other claims upon them. 

Major Miner: Has the right hon. Gentleman had his attention 
iawn to the serious statements to the contrary made at a recent 
wnference of the National Veterinary Medical Association, and 
vhat steps is he taking to refute those statements? 

Mr. Brown: I have had my attention drawn to them, and they 
we grossly exaggerated. 


AccREDITED MILK 


Mr. Davin Apams asked the Minister of Health whether, in 
new of the fact that accredited milk is known to contain in many 
ases a variety of pathogenic organisms, and that the term 
“accredited” implies some special virtue, it is intended to re- 
(signate this grade under a less misleading title? 

Mr. E. Brown: The principal conditions relating to accredited 
nlk are that it should satisfy a bacteriological test for keeping 
wality and cleanliness and that the’animals of the herd shall be 
bjected to a periodical clinical veterinary examination. These 
‘onditions have been unaltered for several years and should be well 
town, and I do not propose any alteration, at the present time, in 
‘he designation. 


Mr. Apams: Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that every 


nedical officer of health will refute his statement as to the cleanli- 


ness of this milk? Is it not time that we had only two grades of 
milk, clean and dirty? ; 


MILKING 


Mr. De La Bere asked the Minister of Agriculture whether, in 
view of the national importance of an increased production of 
milk, he will make a pronouncement regarding his recommendations 
as to three-times milking? 

Mr. Hupson: I do not consider that any appreciable extension 
of three-times milking is practicable under existing conditions. 

Mr. De 1a Bere: Is my right hon. Friend aware that some addi- 
tional effort will have to be made in order to make up the loss to 
small farmers which has been occasioned by the recent actions of 
the Ministry of Food? Is he aware that this is an important 
matter and is bound to affect production? 

Mr. Hupson: That is not the Question on the Paper. 

Mr. De La Bere: Why is my right hon. Friend trying to by-pass 
the matter? Is he not the trustee for the farmer and why does 
he not do his job? 


. . . 


HILL-BREEDING CaTTLe, ENGLAND AND WALES (SuBsipy) 


Mr. DonaLp Scott asked the Minister of Agriculture whether 
he is now in a position to make a statement with regard to a subsidy 
for hill-breeding cattle in England and Wales on the lines of that 
at present in operation in Scotland? * 

Mr. Hupson: i would refer my hon. Friend to the reply that 
I — to him on April 30th last, to which I am afraid I have nothing 
to add. 

Mr. Scorr: Can my right hon. Friend state the reason for this 
delay? Is it due to the difficulty of deciding which breeds are to 
be eligible for the subsidy? 

Mr. Hupson: Perhaps my hon. Friend will be good enough to 
look at the answer which [I gave him in April, and he will see the 
answer to his Supplementary Question. 


NutRITION (RESEARCH) 


Sir E. Granam LittLe asked the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Food whether he will consider the desirability of 
setting in motion the formation of a nutrition council, consisting 
of clinicians, laboratory workers and medical officers of health, as 
urged from many authoritative quarters? 

Mr. E. Brown: I have been asked to reply. I have read with 
interest the recent expressions of opinion about possible develop- 
ments in the realm of nutrition, and have had an opportunity of 
discussing them with my colleagues. I am grateful to my hon. 
Friend for giving me this opportunity of making clear the position 
of His Majesty’s Government in this matter. Though the advo- 
cates of the establishment of a nutrition council appear to differ 
somewhat among themselves in regard both to methods and _ to 
objects, I am in a position to say that the main purposes which 
they appear to have in view are already secured by existing arrange- 
ments. ‘Technical investigation and research are adequately pro- 
vided for through the Medical Research Council, the Agricultural 
Research Council and the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. A great volume of work is continuously in progress 
under the auspices of these bodies, and I may remind my hon. 
Friend that the first-named comprises amongst its members and 
officers a number of scientists outside the medical profession. and 
that from the outset much valuable research on nutritional prob- 
lems has been conducted on its behalf. The application to current 
problems of the results of scientific investigation is primarily the 
responsibility of the Health Departments, to whom the Ministry 
of Food and the Agricultural Departments look for guidance in 
nutritional matters when framing their programmes of production, 
import and distribution of foodstuffs. Co-ordination of the 
policies of the various Ministries concerned is fully provided for 
by appropriate inter-departmental machinery. As regards the 
international aspects of the subject, my hon. Friend will recollect 
that the Allied Governments last vear appointed an Inter-Allied 
Committee to prepare estimates of post-war relief requirements, 
and I understand that this Committee has already arranged for a 
Sub-Committee of Allied nutrition experts to examine the esti- 
mates from the nutritional standpoint. 


Feepinc-Sturrs (Horse-Hirinc EstaBiisHMENTS) 

Mr. Naytor asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Food what are the arrangements regarding forage allowance 
for horses belonging to horse-hiring establishments: whether he 
is aware that a large proportion of the horses are hired for the use 
of juveniles; and, in order to conserve supplies. will he take steps 
to prevent or discourage the use of horses for luxury riding? 

Mr. Manone: Rationed feeding-stuffs are not allowed for horses 
kept in horse-hiring establishments for pleasure riding. My Noble 
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Friend sees no occasion at present for prohibiting the supply of 
unrationed feeding-stuffs for such horses. 


Livestock (Post-war Europe) 

Mr. SNADDEN asked the Minister of Agriculture whether the 
British Association was invited by His Majesty’s Government to 
study the problem of the post-war restocking of Europe with farm 
animals? 

Tue MINister or AGricutture (Mr. R. S. Hupson): No, Sir, 
but I understand that the Allied ‘Technical Advisory Committee 
on Agriculture have asked the British Association to advise them 
on certain scientific aspects of this matter. 

Mr. SnappeEN: Is the British Association subsidised in any way 
by the Government? 

Mr. Hupson: I am afraid I cannot say without notice. 


From a Parliamentary ‘enewer we learn that at June 30th, 1941, 
27,559 horses were employed at 871 mines. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for inclusion 
in these columns. 


Diary of Events 
Nov. 5th.—Meeting of the Central Veterinary Society at the 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. 
Nov. 5th.—Meeting of the North of England Division, N.V.M.A., 


at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1.30 p.m. 

Nov. 10th.—Annual Meeting of the Dumfries and Galloway 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Dumfries, 12.15 p.m. 

Nov. 13th.—Meeting of the Sussex Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Brighton, 2 p.m. (informal luncheon, | p.m.). 

Nov. 21st.—West Sussex W.A.E.C. Milk Production Demonstration 


at Chichester. 


The President’s Address 


We are authorised by the National Farmers’ Union to state that 
a recent erroneous reference in the agricultural Press to a meeting 
between Mr, German, Chairman of the Diseases of Animals Com- 
mittee of the Union and Dr. Wooldridge, President of the 
N.V.M.A., at which the latter was stated to have put forward the 
suggestion of a State veterinary service, whereas no such meeting 
was held, arose from unfortunate wording of the Chairman’s report 
to the N.F.U. Diseases of Animals Committee. Mr. German, in 
point of fact, was referring to certain observations made by the 
President in the course of his address, and it cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that neither the N.V.M.A. as an organisation, 
nor the President as an individual, has discussed with any body 
or person any of the purely personal views expressed in the presi- 
dential address. In that address it was made very clear that the 
suggestions contained therein had not as yet been considered by 
the N.V.M.A.; also that the proposed national organisation should 
not be a Civil Service one. ‘ 


N.A.R.P.A.C. Urban Areas 


Major J. M. Smith, 0.n.£., M.R.c.v.s., formerly of the Colonial 
Veterinary Service, has been appointed Deputy Director of Veter- 
inary Services of N.A.R.P.A.C, 

All correspondence referring to the Ursan Areas SCHEME of 
the A.R.P. Animals Service (N.A.R.P.A.C.) should be addressed to 
the Director of Veterinary Services, N.A.R.P.A.C., Bond Street 


House, Clifford Street, London, W 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
Manuet, P., Kelvedon, Baker Street, Fenton, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Graduated April 27th, 1881, at Edinburgh. Died June 8th, 1942; 


aged 82 years. 


ROYAL ARMY VETERINARY CORPS 


The following is an extract from the issue of The London 
Gazette dated October 20th, 1942: George Johnstone Christie 
(246378) to be Lt., September 21st, 1942. 


PERSONAL 
Births.—On October 13th, 1942, to 


* 


Alice, wife of E. J. 


Hodgkinson, M.R.c.v.s., Leek, Staffs.—a daughter. 

Turner.—To Peggy, née Curtis, wife of A. Lawton Turner, 
M.R.C.V.S., of “ Greenfields,” Great Barr, Birmingham, a son, Bruce 
Curtis. 


October 
22nd, 1942, at Epsom, the marriage took place between Kathleen 
Hernaman-Johnson and Norman Cole-Powney. 

HunTeER—STEwart.—On Wednesday, October 14th, 1942, the 
marriage took place of William Mortimer Dill Hunter, M.R.c.v.s, 
of Milford, Co. Donegal, and Brenda Maud Stewart, M.R.C.v,s, 
formerly of Redhill, Surrey. 

* * * * 


AND THE DAIRY CATTLE DISEASES 
CONTROL SCHEME 


At a recent meeting of the Council of the National Farmers 
Union, Mr. H. German, Chairman of the Diseases of Animals 
Committee, reported that the scheme for the control of certain 
diseases of dairy cattle was making-satisfactory progress. 

Cumberland and Westmorland advocated that the scheme should 
be extended. Surrey asked that it should be made compulsory for 
all dairy herds. ‘The Diseases of Animals Committee thought it 
was not possible or desirable at the present time to extend the 
scope of the scheme. 

No action is to be taken on a resolution from Shropshire asking 
that with regard to mastitis, the scheme should include a quarterly 
microscopical examination. 

A resolution from Glamorgan suggested that cattle imported 
from Ireland should be subjected to a blood test in regard to the 
four diseases and a certificate granted before they are allowed to 
land in this country. Mr. Cabot pointed out, however, that this 
would be impossible of performance. 

It was decided that it would be useless to press for full compensa- 
tion in cases of tuberculosis and Johne’s disease, as suggested by 
Flintshire. 


#N.F.U. 


* * * * 
UNBURIED CARCASES IN THE SOU'TH-WEST 


N.F.U. AGrees THAT MINistry TOOK Best CoursE— 
Service Pic 


Under the above headings, The Farmer and Stock-Breede 
reports that the Chief Veterinary Officer to the Ministry, Mr. Cabot, 
attended a meeting of the N.F.U. Diseases of Animals Committee 
and explained the steps taken to deal with recent outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

Concerning the complaints which had been made as to delay in 
burial of carcases in Somerset and Wiltshire, Mr. Cabot said tha 
while it was deplored that difficulties in obtaining machinery and 
labour had made it necessary to leave carcases unburied for several 
days, in the Ministry’s view it was preferable that the animals 
should be slaughtered even if it were not possible to bury carcases 
at once; although the infection remained in the carcase, the dead 
animal could not manufacture fresh infection as would be the case 
if it were allowed to live until arrangements could be made for 
immediate burial following slaughter. 

On the proposition of Mr. T. Peacock it was agreed _ that, 
notwithstanding the deplorable position which had arisen when tt 
had not been possible to dispose of the carcases of slaughtered 
animals, the Ministry had taken the best course in slaughtering a" 
once. 

Mr. Cabot pointed out that no outbreak had been traced to 
Service swill, but to avoid any possible source of trouble in tha? 
direction it has been arranged that as soon as possible all swil 
from camps should be sent to concentrators, the Southern Con- 


mand being the first to use these plants. MI 
It was further pointed out by Mr. Cabot that so far no pi 

clubs had been involved in the outbreak; of foot-and-mouth disease 
A resolution was reported from Worcestershire asking that Irish Trin, 


cattle should not be sold in an. English market within 21 days o 
landing; that no other stock should be penned in the market o 
the same day, and that after the sale the market should be 
thoroughly disinfected and the stock conveyed by the nearest fi 
route to the farm, and then isolated for a further 21 days. 

The view of the Ministry was that such severe restrictions 
the Irish trade would not be justified on disease grounds and could 
be detrimental to the interests of the British farmer as well as 
farmers in Ireland. ‘ 

The Committee agreed, and it was decided to take no action. 

* * * 


NEW LIVESTOCK CONTROL ORDER FOR SCOTLAND 


The Secretary of State for Scotland has made an Order under 
the Defence Regulations entitled the Livestock (Control) (Scotland) 
Order, 1942, with.a view to aiding Agricultural Executive Com- i? 
mittees when dealing with livestock questions. 

Under the new Order Agricultural. Executive Committees mé 
give directions to an occupier of land or to an owner of livestock # 
to the number and kind or type of livestock to be kept on any 1 
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ss to additional livestock to be kept, or as to particular livestock 
to be disposed of by slaughter or otherwise. 

The Order applies to cattle, sheep, goats, pigs and poultry. It 
came into force on October Ist, 1942, as from which date the Live- 
stock (Control) (Scotland) Order, 1941, was revoked. — 


FARMERS AND THE ANIMAL HEALTH SERVICE 
PROPOSAL 


At a recent meeting of the Ashford (Kent) Branch of the National 
farmers’ Union, the proposal for the establishment of a national 
mimal health service, put forward by the President, N.V.M.A., in 
his recent address to the Annual General Meeting of that body, 
was discussed. Mr. Arthur Amos, who stated that the suggestion 
aimed at preventing disease rather than the present system of 
waiting for disease and then attempting to cure it, proposed that 
the branch welcome the suggestion, and recommend _head- 
quarters to advocate that such a service be established. The 
rsolution was carried for submission to headquarters through 
the county branch. . 

* * * * 


LEGAL NOTES 


Successful Defence in Alleged Milk Deficiency Case.—At the 
Central Police Court, Glasgow, on October 6th, a prosecution at 
the instance of Mr. Robertson, Procurator-Fiscal, against. William 
Donaldson, Lenzie Mill, Cumbernauld, was heard before Bailie 
Reid. The respondent was charged with having on June 2nd 
lst sold 18 gallons of sweet milk to Cowlairs Co-operative Society 
which was not genuine, being deficient in non-fatty solids to the 
atent of 16 per cent. The fat was above the standard. The 
nilk was sold under the usual Milk Board contract. 

Formal evidence of sampling and analysis having been given 
fur the prosecution, the defence witnesses were heard. They were 
the respondent himself and all the persons through whose hands 
the milk passed from the time of production down to the sampling 
tt the co-operative company’s premises. All of them testified 
that the milk soid was the product of the cows, untampered with 
by anyone. The herd, which consisted of about 24 cows in milk 
atthe time, was turned out to the grass only two days before the 
ample was taken. ‘The grass was restricted this summer to about 


half the area usually grazed, the rest having been ploughed up for 


war requirements. What remained for grazing this year was thus 
much restricted and moreover had been poached by young stock 
before the milk cows were turned on to it, and was not so far 
forward owing to the cold spring.” That might account for the 
deficiency alleged. 

The prosecutor submitted that 1t was not enough for the respon- 
dent to produce witnesses to say that the milk sold was sold as 
— He should establish the cause of the deficiency defi- 
nitely. . 

For the defence, Mr. Reid, Airdrie, submitted that the law was 
wite clear. He maintained, on the authority of cases which he 
woted, that the law was that if the respondent proved to the 
ourt’s satisfaction that the milk was sold as produced, without 
nyone through whose hands it passed having tampered with it, 

was entitled to acquittal. This, Mr. Reid submitted, the 
spondent had done. The Magistrate said he was satisfied that 
he evidence for the defence was honest evidence and accordingly 
quitted the respondent. 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE NEWS 
Britarn’s Harvest Vicrory 


Triumph of the Fight in the Field.—-With this year’s harvest 
ie farmers of Britain have achieved a tremendous victory. All 
tious records have been broken in spite of the shortage of skilled 
dour and difficult weather. In the acre-for-acre fight for home- 
duced food the farmers of the Reich have been well and truly 
aten. The effect of this prodigious effort on the general conduct 
the war is equally important. ‘The more food we produce at 
me, the less we have to import, and if the fruits of the 1942 
urvest are reckoned in terms of shipping space saved it will be 
und that agriculture has relieved the Merchant Navy of a 
tavy load. 

d team work by the most traditional individualists in the 
tld is the secret of this success. Farmers have been welded 
0 a strong fighting force under the leadership of the County 
at Agricultural Committees and the importance of their job 
8 been recognised by townspeople rallying to the farm front to 
plement the dwindling supply of skilled labour. Volunteer 
nd Clubs, harvest camps for school boys and organised working 
lidays have made possible the 1942 harvest record. The 
omen’s Land Army has solved the “call up” problem on many 
ms. No longer a territorial reserve, the Land Girl has been 


SERVICE 


embodied into the regular army of farm workers undertaking 
every job on the farm from ploughing to thatching. Lease lend 
machinery has played a great part. Without its aid many acres 
of land from which crops of corn have been harvested would still 
be in a wild and unproductive condition. Corn is now stored in 
ricks, barns and granaries—a harvest gathered by the nation for 
the nation. 


More Srraw as Litrer 


Ways it can be Utilised and Not Wasted.—The value of farm- 
yard manure for most crops is well proved by experience. In 
many cases, however, inadequate amounts of straw are being used 
as litter. More could be effectively used under animals, thus 
catching much of the readily available nitrogen derived from the 
dung and urine. In shippons water from a hose, and in open 
yards water from the skies, washes away much of the valuable part 
of the manure. 

Dairy farmers especially should note that modern methods of 
indiscriminate washing down of the cowsheds are wasteful. Milk 
producers are strongly urged to bed the standings liberally and 
lay straw in the channels behind and to provide a two-way drainage 
system, thus ensuring that the more valuable liquid manure runs 
undiluted into a separate reservoir before general washing is com- 
menced. Such a system has been successfully installed in many 
farms already. 

Rotting of straw to form farmyard manure depends on adequate 
wetting and a supply of easily available nitrogen. Some farmers 
may be able to convert a portion of their straw by putting it down 
on sections of farm tracks near the building where animals habitu- 
ally pass. Such a scheme would necessitate regular changes of 
yon setting up the trodden material into a manure heap 
near by. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 
on Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
view of the writer only and must not be t as expressing the opinion or 
having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


“SUMMER” MASTITIS 


Sir,—I have read with interest Mr. W. R. Chester's letter 
regarding “summer” mastitis. During the last few years I have 
been connected with research into various problems associated 
with mastitis and a note of our findings to date with regard to this 
form of the disease may be of interest. It is intended that our 
findings when complete shall be published in full. 

Whilst “summer” mastitis occurs to some extent every year, 
enzootic outbreaks of major proportion are noted from time to time. 
A serious outbreak occurred in the North of England during the 
summer of 1936, and a similart outbreak has been observed this 
summer, when the number of cases encountered has been excep- 
tional. Speaking from memory, there seems to have been very 
little in common between the summers in question from the 
climatic point of view. 

Experimental treatment of the disease has extended over a 
number of years and up to date results have been extremely dis- 
appointing. Sulphanilamide and the acridine dyes have both 
proved ineffective, although both these lines of treatment may help 
to ward off secondary infection as is suggested by Mr. Chester’s 
letter. ‘The Bayer product, Surfen, has been shown to be useful in 
the treatment of C, pyogenes pyometra in cattle. For this reason 
a number of cases of “ summer” mastitis were treated by infusion 
up the teat canal with a 1:5,000 solution of Surfen. In no case 
was any beneficial effect noted. ‘These experiments took place in 
1940 and since then various other lines of treatment have been 
investigated. Following upon an article written by Messrs. Lamont 
and Foggie claiming beneficial results from the treatment of 
“summer ” mastitis with M & B 693 in Northern Ireland, this 
product has been tried out in some ten cases. Many of these were 
treated within a few hours of the onset of clinical systemic symp- 
toms, but in no case was improvement of the quarter noted. 
Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome C. pyogenes serum has also been 
used and this has been administered in doses up to 40 c.c. intra- 
venously. Whilst we have found that this therapy is of value in 
alleviating symptoms in cases which are suffering from a definite 
systemic pyogenes infection following upon “summer” mastitis 
(high temperature, loss of appetite, loss of condition, etc., not 
infrequently leading to death), in no case has the use of serum 
affected the quarter beneficially. The use of serum via the teat 
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canal has also been tried, but again ineffective results have been 
obtained. C. pyogenes toxoid has been used for treatment in a 
number of cows, especially in the south of England. Again sys- 
temic symptoms were alleviated and a few cases were noted where 
the condition of the udder was improved. 

To summarise, it would seem that science has produced so far 
nothing of much greater value than the old-fashioned stripping 
and rubbing, although there is little doubt that where pyrexia is 
present resort should be made to the use of serum or toxoid. 

Undoubtedly stress should be laid on prevention. Whilst certain 
practitioners report valuable results from the use of vaccine, these 
experiments have always been uncontrolled and it is difficult to 
assess whether this method is useful. Our impression is that 
vaccines are of very limited value. ‘This may be due to the fact 
that proprietary forms of vaccine are administered in far too small 
doses. ‘Theoretically the use of C. pyogenes toxoid should be of 
greater value in prevention, but it has been extremely difficult for 
various practical reasons to carry out a sufficient number of 
controlled experiments. 

In Yorkshire we have attained very satisfactory results by the use 
of bismuth boracic paraffin paste made up in the proportions 
recommended by the N.V.M.A. Survey Committee. We have used 
20 c.c. introduced via the teat canal; sometimes repeating this in 
a month’s time. Certain practitioners in other counties have, 
however, reported disastrous results, including paralysis of the 
gastrocnemius muscle, as an apparent sequel to this line of treat- 
ment. It is obvious that further research into this matter is 
necessary. 

I have had no experience of surgical treatment of “summer ” 
mastitis, as in no case has it seemed indicated. Infected quarters, 
of course, invariably dry up except for a small quantity of secretion 
which can be stripped out only with difficulty. 

Finally, it may be of interest to note that in spite of the most 
rigid precautions we have found (and we understand our experi- 
ence has been shared by a number of practitioners) that dry cows 
treated during August and September by infusion with acridine 
dyes for the control of Streptococcus agalactiae mastitis have 
frequently developed “summer” mastitis in the infused quarters. 
For this reason we have as far as possible abandoned treatment of 
dry cows during these two months, which in this part of the country 
represent the height of the “ summer” mastitis season. 

Yours faithfully, 


Department of Agriculture, R. W. Roacu. 
The University, 
Leeds, 2. 
October 16th, 1942. 


AUTUMN CALVERS MORE PROFITABLE 


Sir,—I am very glad indeed that the article, taken from the Ministry 
of Agriculture News Service, with the above title, was published 
in the Record of October 10th, as it draws attention to a point of 
very great importance to all people interested in animal husbandry. 
That the experience of the writer of the article is a common one 
is well known, but surely there is a lesson to be learnt from it other 
than the desirability of concentrating calvings into the autumn. 
Might it not be much more sensible to attempt to trace the reason 
for the success of the autumn calver and to use the knowledge thus 
acquired to reduce the handicap under which calvers At other 
times begin lactation? 

The simple explanation would appear to be that the autumn 
calver during the later stages of pregnancy finds herself under 
conditions making possible the fulfilment of all requirements, with 
a supplement to add to the body reserves. Normally, also, lacta- 
tion is begun under controlled conditions in the byre at a time 
when good and plentiful food is available. 

Compare this with the position of the despised spring calver, 
with parturition following the period of greatest feeding difficulty 
and consequently little chance to maintain, far less supplement, 
body reserves, and lactation begun on the declining plane of nutri- 
tion offered by grazing. 

With the knowledge at our disposal surely it should be possible 
to ensure to pregnant animals at all times of the year those factors 
available in such plenitude to the autumn calver, thereby ensuring 
a further increase in the milk supply. 

Of course, at the moment popularising autumn calving by any 
means may be justified in order that the decline in milk supplies 
be checked. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun C. Grant. 
The North of Scotland College of Agriculture, 
Veterinary Department, 
Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. 
October 23rd, 1942. 


POST-WAR PROSPECTS IN THE PROFESSION 


Sir,—As a recent graduate who joined the Forces mainly becaus 
of unemployment, I view with mixed feelings the statements thar 
under the Survey Scheme many more veterinary surgeons should 
be required, and also the foundations of the Veterinary Educational 
Trust. 

It seems-to me that the waste of food by the diseases covered by 
the Survey Scheme is akin to that waste of food said to go on in 
the Forces by those who look no further than the buckets of swill, 
Waste there is in both cases, but to stop it voluntarily needs a new 
breed of farmer and a new breed of private soldier. 

If this is indeed the case, is it not dangerous to demand mor 
skilled men, when the evidence of the situations vacant and 
required columns in the Record, and of practically every recent 
graduate, testifies that the profession is already full? Of course 
it may only be the “ incompetent” new graduates who find diff 
culty in getting work; but does a veterinary surgeon really in need 
of an assistant require a “ good obstetrician, able to castrate stand- 
ing, farmer’s son . . .” type of man? I think in the majority of 
cases to-day he needs someone to do the hack-work—branch 
surgeries, milk fever, castrating cats, following up recovering cases, 
etc., jobs which any student can do. In one of my own brief 
spells of employment, I did everything from pumping out the 
air-raid shelter to cleaning the kennels. Not that I objected: it 
was the price of inexperience, my own fault and that of those 
practitioners who refuse to take pupils and then grumble a 
“incompetence.” 

Is the Veterinary Educational Trust going to change this, or 
merely going to increase the number of unwanted graduates? 

I have recently worked on a foot-and-mouth centre and believe 
that here we have an arrangement suitable for a State Veterinary 
Service. If disease is discovered on “ patrol,” the law steps in. 
Cannot we do the same for all disease? Animal health centres 
would receive messages and the farmer could have, _as far as 
possible, his own particular man, while regular inspections of all 
premises would go on. New staff would be broken in gently at 
the discretion of the Divisional Officers; students would be taken. 
If the scheme included small animals, the R.S.P.C.A. and P.D.S.A. 
etc., the unqualified man could be included and do such work as 
he was fit for. I think this might solve many of our problems and 
would do more than any voluntary schemes to give me confidence 
that after the war I could be of some use in my profession. 

Yours faithfully, 


Orp./SEA., M.R.C.V.S. 


October 16th, 1942. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 To 1937, anp 
AGRICULTURE ACT, 1937 (PART IV). 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled 
(Notifiable) Diseases 
| Foot- 
Period and- Parasitic Sheep Swine 
mouth Mange* Scab Fever 
| 
Sept. 16th to | 
Both, 1942, 21 
| 
m— 
11 — 1 29 
1940 30 4 370 
1939 21 2 2 187 
Total Jan. Ist | 
to Sept.39,1942 252 502 26 131 350 
in— J 
33! 258 1 | 967 
1940 inl. a 28 15 129 3,636 
1939 584 | 69 32 169 «1.921 


Notr.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
*Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 


Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Schemes 
The number of Attested Herds, ie., herds officially certified 
as free from Tuberculosis as at 30th September, 1942, was 4 


follows :— (GREAT 
ENGLAND WALES ScoTLAND Britaln) 
3,913 8,958 3,386 16,257 
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